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STEPHEN GRAY, F.R.S. 


Cc. R. Wetp in his entertaining ‘ History 
of the Royal Society’ (i. 466-7) dwells with 
pardonable pride on its share in the progress 
of the science of electricity : “* Almost every 
early electrical discovery of importance was 
made by its members, and is to be found 
recorded in the Philosophical Transactions.” 
A large proportion of these papers contained 
the discoveries of Gray. 

The testimony of J. T. Desaguliers was 
that Gray had made “ greater variety of 
electrical experiments than all the philo- 
sophers of this and the last age” (‘ Course 
of Experimental Philos.,’ second ed., 1745, 
vol. i. p. 42). Du Fay records his obliga- 
tions to him as one who worked 
“on this subject with application and success, and 
to whom I acknowledge myself indebted for the 
Discoveries I have made as well as for those I may 
possibly make hereafter, since ’tis from his writings 
that I took the resolution of applying myself to 
this kind of experiments.”—Phil. Trans., Xxxviii. 
No. 431, p. 258, &e. 

Charles Hutton claims that he “ estab- 
lished a new era in the history of electricity ” 


(‘Mathemat. and Philos. Dict.,’ 1796, i. 
420-21); and Thomas Thomson, while 
describing his experiments at length, allows 
his claim ‘in a great measure to have estab- 
lished the science of electricity upon a sure 
foundation, and to have constituted it, in 
some measure, what it is at this day [1812]” 
(‘ Hist. of the Royal Soe.,’ p. 431 et seq.). 
Periods IIT. and V. in Priestley’s history of 
electricity are devoted to the experiments 
and discoveries of Gray. Such was the 
opinion of the eighteenth century. It is 
the contention of many scientific students 
at the present time that Gray’s experiments 
carried the development of electricity further 
than has been obtained by those of a cele- 
— Italian within recent years. Thomson 
adds :— 


“It is remarkable that no biographical memoirs 
remain of a man to whom under such 
obligations. _ From some observations made by 
Desaguliers it appears that his character was very 
particular and by no means amiable.” 


J have examined all his letters that I am 
acquainted with, and ] cannot find any trace 
of such feelings. His reticence was probably 
the natural outcome of an enthusiastic 
student whose investigations had brought 
him no pecuniary reward, so that the last 
years of his life were passed as a poor 
brother of the Charterhouse. Tt is possible, 
however, to add a few facts to the very brief 
particulars of him already in print. 

Gray’s papers in the Phil. Trans. should 
be reprinted with annotations by some 
scientific experimenter. The list of them is 
as follows :— 

1. Vol. xix. No. 221, June-Aug., 1696, pp. 280-87.— 
Several microscopical observations and experiments. 

2. Ib, No. 223, Nov.-Dec., 1696, pp. 353-6.—A 
further account of his water microscope. 

3. Ib, No. 228, May. 1697, pp. 539-42.—Making 
water subservient to the viewing both near and 
distant objects, with the description of a natural 
reflecting microscope. 

4. Ib. No. 235, Dec., 1697, pp. 787-90.—Relating 
some about making concave specula 
nearly of a parabolick figure. 

5. Vol. xx. No. 240, May, 1698, pp. 176-8.—About 
a way of measuring the height of the mercury in 
the barometer more exactly. 

6. Vol. xxi. No. 251, April, 1699, pp. 126-7.—An 
observation of some **parelii” seen at Canterbury 
[26 Feb., 1698/9]. 

7. Vol. xxii. No. 262, March, 1700, p. 535.—An 
unusual parhelion and halo. 

Ib. No. 268, Jan., 1700/1, pp. 762-4.—On the 
fossils of Reculver cliff, and a new way of drawing 
the meridian line. 

9. Ib. No. 270, March and April, 1701, pp. 815-19.— 
On drawing the meridian line by the ie star and 
finding the hour by the same. 

Vol. xxiii. No. 288, Nov. and Dec., 1703, 
pp. 1502-4.—Spots in the sun observed in June, 1703. 
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ll. Vol. xxv. No. 306, April-June, 1706, pp. 2238-9. — 
Observations of the solar ——. May 1/12, 1706 
communicated by Flamsteed). 
12. Vol. xxxi. No. 366, Sept.-Dec., 1720, pp. 104-7, 
—An account of some new electrical experiments. _ 

13. Vol. xxxvii. No. 417, p. 18.—Several experi- 
ments concerning electricity. (Some were made at 
Otterden Place, near Charing, Kent, the house of 
his friend Granvill Wheler, and others at Norton 
Court, near Faversham, where another friend, John 
Godfrey, lived.) 

: 14. J). No. 422, pp. 227-30.—Concerning the elec- 
tricity of water. 

15. Ih. No. 423, pp. 285-91.—Further experiments 
concerning electricity. fe 

16. Ib. No. 426, pp. 397-407.— Further experiments 
concerning electricity. 

17. Vol. xxxviii. p. L14.—An account of an eclipse 

of the sun, 2 May, 1738, as observed by him at 
‘ 18. Vol. xxxix. No. 436, pp. 16-24.—Experiments 
and observations upon the light that is produced by 
communicating electrical attraction to animal or 
inanimate bodies, together with some of its most 
surprising effects. 

19. Ib. No. 439, pp. 166-70.—Experiments relating 
to electricity. ; 

20. Ib, No. 441, p. 220.—Concerning the revolu- 
tions which small pendulous bodies will, by elec- 
tricity, make round larger ones from west to east, 
as the planets do round the sun. 


Nine of his letters*are among the Sloane 
MSS. at the British Museum, and twenty are 
with the archives of the Royal Society, and 
I have been allowed to exumine both sets. 
They include the greater part of the com- 
munications printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions and some other documents. 
Nearly all of those between 1696 and 1711 
are dated from Canterbury, where his busi- 
ness was; those beginning with 1731 (for 
there is a great gap in the correspondence) 
from the Charterhouse or from the houses 
of his friends in Kent. One (Sloane MS. 
4041, t. 83) is dated “from my chamber in 
Trinity Colledge in Cambridge, January 3, 
1707/8,” and it gratifies me to think that he 
was probably there as the guest of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

There was published in 1669 a posthu- 
mous tract by the distinguished antiquary 
William Somner, entitled ‘ Chartham News, 
or a brief relation of some strange bones 
there lately digged up in some grounds of 
Mr. John Somner’s of Canterbury,’ who was 
brother of the author as well as editor of 
the tract. This pamphlet must have come 
under the notice of Hans Sloane (no doubt 
at the instance of the Rev. Nicholas Battely, 
by whom it was reprinted in 1703), for it was 
republished in the Phil. Trans. xxii. No. 272, 
July, 1701, pp. 882-93, and Gray’s letter 
to Sloane, which is dated 11 Dec., 1701 
(Sloane MS. 4038, f. 274), is in reply to some 
queries about it. He states that Mr. Alder- 


man Gray, the owner of the drawings of the 
bones, was his ‘own elder brother; his 
present wife was the wife of Mr. John 
Sommuner’s [sic] son, for whome he built the 
house where those bones were dug up.” 

Gray’s last letter to Sloane (dated Canter- 
bury, July 31, 1711) is in Sloane MS. 4042, 
ne 336, It records that for many years he 


“spent the far greatest part of my time that the 
avocations for a subsistance oun permitt me in 
the studie of astronomy......and had been at noe little: 
charge for books, instruments and other materials.” 
He was now in the forty-fifth year of his age, 
and thought it time to consider how he could 
preserve 

‘““a comfortable subsistance, being already soe in- 
tirme as not to be able to follow my imploy without 
much more difticulty and pain than in former 
years, caused by a strain I received in my back 
some years agoe, which brought on me the Dolor: 
Coxendicis.” 

He begged for Sloane’s assistance in obtain- 
ing admission into the Charterhouse, so that 
he might be free from ‘‘ those many and great 
interruptions [ now meet with.” With 
these clues as to his age and relationship 
some antiquary at Canterbury might find 
the entry of his baptism. After some years 
of delay the poor man’s hopes were fulfilled. 
Through the kindness of the Rev. H. V. 
Le Bas, the chaplain of the Charterhouse, I 
am enabled to state that Gray was nominated 
as a poor brother “ for ye Prince ” of Wales: 
at an assembly of the governors held 24 June, 
1719. 

Gray’s friends had endeavoured to help. 
him in other ways. An attempt was made 
to obtain for him the post of assistant secre- 
tary to the Royal Society, but Brook Taylor’s 
efforts were in vain, for he writes from 
Bifrons on 3 July, 1713, to Dr. John Keill :— 


*T am very much obliged to you for the great 
readiness you are pleased to shew, to assist Stephen 
Gray upon my account. He is a very fit person for 
the service of the R.S., wherefore I thought to have 
recommended him very peta but the poor man 
is so very bashful that I can by no means prevail 
upon him to think of that business, now it seems 
to be so near by the death of Hunt, he has such 
dreadful apprehensions of the presence of so many 
virtuosos.” 

A third batch—23 papers in all, ranging 
from 1699 to 1716—of feey's letters is among 
the Flamsteed manuscripts at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, in the volume 
called Baily 37, and by the kindness of the 
Astronomer Royal I have been enabled to 
examine them. They consist for the most 
part of the observations on the eclipses and 
sunspots which he sent to Flamsteed, but 
there are a few of general interest. He had 
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borrowed from the Royal Society the works | Dr. Johnson, contains (pp. 42-3) a poem of 


of Galileo, and he obtained from Flamsteed 
(May—Aug., 1705) the loan of Christophorus 
Scheiner’s ‘ Rosa Ursina’ (1630), a volume 
on spots in the sun. Dr. Arbuthnot had 
applied to Flamsteed for information as to 
the character of Mrs. Bargrave and as to the 
details of the apparition of Mrs. Veal to her, 
and in response to Flamsteed’s request, Gray 
sent him along report on the matter (15 Nov., 
1705). This apparition formed the subject 
of one of Defoe’s most popular tracts, and 
Gray’s letter is worth printing in full. It 
would interest the Defoe enthusiasts as well 
as those engaged in psychical research. In 
another letter (6 Jan., 1706/7) Gray says that 
Derham had desired his assistance on the 
flight of sounds, and that he had begun to 
take note at Whitstable of the time taken 
for the report of the gun fired from the guard- 
ship at the Nore to reach there. His letter 
of 8 Sept., 1708, refers to his visit to Cam- 
bridge and its new observatory ; and that of 
1 April, 1709, mentions Jurin as a friend 
and a young man in whom he had great 
confidence. 

The last years of Gray’s life were marked 
by warm appreciation of his scientific 
research. The Royal Society had a visit 
on 25 Nov. , 1731, from the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke ot Lorraine, and among the 
novelties which they witnessed were 
“ electrical experim« nts by Mr Gray, which 
succeeded notwithstanding the largeness 
of the company.” They showed “the 
facility with which electricity passes through 
great lengths of conductors, and are remark- 
able as having been the first of this nature.” 
The Copley Medal was awarded to him in 
1731 and again in 1732 (‘ Record of Royal 
Soe.,’ second ed., 1961, p. 222). Gray was 
nominated as F.R.S. on 2 Nov., 1732; 
and after his name had been before the 
Society, as was then the custom, at ten sub- 
sequent mec tings, he was el cted on 25 Jan., 
1732/3, and admitted on 15 March. The 
form of nomination ran :— 

Mr. Steven [sic] Gray, well known by his many 
Curious Experiments and Observations, laid before 
this Society, is proncest a Candidate to be elected 
a Fellow thereof and recomended by us. 

Martin Foukes [President]. 

RicHARD GRAHAM [Fellow 1726-49]. 

TayLor Wuite [Fellow 1725-42]. 
Gray’s last paper in the Phil. Trans. “‘ was 
taken from his mouth by Cromwell Mortimer 
on 14 Feb., 1735/6, being the day before he 
died.” 

The volume of ‘ Miscellanies in Prose and 
Verse by Anna Williams,’ the friend of 


22 lines *‘ on the death of Stephen Grey [sic], 
F.R.S., the author of the present doctrine of 
electricity.”’ It chronicles 


th’ electrick flame, 
The flame which first, weak pupil of thy lore, 
I saw, condemn’d, alas! to see no more; 


and in a prose foot-note she bears witness. 
that ‘‘ as she was assisting in his experiments. 
she was the first that observed and notified 
the emission of the electrical spark from a 
human body.” 

Gray died in the Charterhouse. The 
following letter is in Sloane MS. 4058, f. 123. 
It is typical of the time, and not without 
pathos as regards the writer and the subject : 


To Sir Hans Sloane. 

Hon" Sir. It is my Lott to dwell in y* same 
staircase, in which the late Celebraated M' Gray did 
live and dye in the Charterhouse. I was an intimate 
Acquaintance of His and He and I used to joyne 
together to gett such provision as Our poor Allow- 
ance would permitt us to buy, and soe did eat and 
drink together upon Saturdays and Sundays when 
poor M™ Archer came to buy it and dress it for us 
in My Room. After dinner Mt Gray would smoke 
2 or 3 pipes and give Mea great deal of Delight & 
Satisfaction in his very agreeable Conversation. 
The true Respect and value I had for Him has 
caused me to putt pen to paper and to attempt 
some small matter w way of remembrance of his. 
great merits, which I most humbly hope You will 
condescend to peruse and I heartily pray It may 
not give offence but may be read by you according 
to your wonted Good and Beneficent Disposition. 
If it may be Yot Good Pleasure to bestow some 
small matter on a very poor, most unhappy and 
necessitous man in much distress and Affliction, 
I shall have the greatest reason in y* world to be 
most truly, sincerely & heartily thankfull and 
humbly desire I may have leave to subscribe myself 

Hon" Sir 
Yo' most Dutifull and 
Most Obedient Servt 
Tuo. 
Unfortunately the ‘‘ remembrance” is not 
among Sloane’s papers. 

A lecture by Dr. Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son on the researches of Gray was delivered 
in the hall of the Charterhouse in February,. 
1874. {t is reported in The Jllustrated 
London News for ?1 Feb., p. 167, and a 
drawing by George Cruikshank of one of 
Gray’s experiments is reproduced on p. 168. 

W. P. Courtney. 


THE POST OFFICE, 1856-1906. 


A NOTE should be made that this is the 
jubilee year of the division of London into 
postal districts. It was in December, 1856, 
that Rowland Hill announced his intention 
to divide London and its environs into ten. 
districts, ““each to be treated, in many 
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respects, as a separate town.” Notice of 
this was delivered at every house in London, 
the circular containing instructions as to 
the initials to be used, and stating that 
“if the initial letters be thus regularly 
appended, the Department will be able to 
assort, with facility and correctness, the 
country letters, according to their respective 
districts, before they reach London in the 
morning.” Each resident was also requested 
to add the initials of his district to his address 
inside his letters, and, if in business, to 
insert them in his invoices or advertisements. 

‘N. & Q. from almost its commencement 
has had many notes and queries about the 
Post Office. A correspondent on the 4th of 
January, 1851, quotes Miss Martineau’s 
story of the origin of the Penny Post from 
her ‘ History of England during the Thirty 
Years’ Peace,’ vol. ii. p. 425. In the follow- 
ing week, over the well-known initials 
‘C. W. D., appears a reply ; and on the 5th 
of April, after a long article on ‘Edmund 
Prideaux and the First Post Office,’ the 
following extract is given from Rowland 
Hill’s ‘ Post Office Reform :— 

“Coleridge tells a story which shows how much 
the Post-Ottice is open to fraud, in consequence of 
the option as to pre-payment which now exists. 
The story is as follows :— 

**One day, when I had nota shilling which I could 
spare, I was passing by a cottage not far from 
Keswick, where a letter-carrier was demanding a 
shilling for a letter, which the woman of the house 
appeared unwilling to pay, and at last declined to 
take. I paid the postage, and when the man was 
out of sight, she told me that the letter was from 
her son, who took that means of letting her know 
that he was well; the letter was not to be paid for. 
Jt was then opened and found to be blank !’ 

“This trick is so obvious a one that in all proba- 
bility it is extensively practised.” 

On the 15th of October, 1870, the Editor 
makes a note of the introduction of postal 
cards. 

On the 30th of May, 1874, thirty-four 
curious postal addresses of 1714 are given 
by Mr. CHARLES Jackson. Two of them 


were :— 

“This. for Mr. Baradale, ye Merser, att ye seven 
stars and naked Boy on Ludgate Hill, London.” 

“This, for Mr. Clancey, in Catherin street, next 
alor to ye sine of ye Cherry Tree, in Common [sic] 
arden.” 

Among other interesting notes is one on 
‘The Posts in 1677,’ contributed by Mr. 
J. A. J. Houspen on the 12th of February, 
1898. 

In taking a glance back at the history 
of Penny Postage, “the child of Hill 
affection,” it is curious to remember 


Croker’s article in The Quarterly for October, 


1839, on the second reading of the Postage 
Bill on the 22nd of the previous July. It 
**seems to us one of the most inconsiderate jumps 
in the dark ever made by that very inconsiderate 
assembly......On the whole, we feel that so far from 
the evc/usire benetits to ‘ order, morals, and religion ’ 
which Mr. Hill and the Committee put forward, 
there is at least as great a chance of the contrary 
mischief, and that the proposed Penny Post might 
perhaps be more justly characterized as ‘Sedition 
made easy.”......Prepayment by means of a stamp 
or stamped cover is universally admitted to be 
quite the reverse of convenient, foreign to the 
habits of the people, and likely, however slight 
the payment may be, to excite some dissatisfaction 
in the poorer classes, and occasion difticulties to all.” 

It will be remembered that, preparatory 
to the adoption of the penny rate, a maximum 
inland rate of 4d. was begun on the 5th of 
December, 1839. This led to a great increasa 
in the number of letters: 33 per cent. in 
England and Wales, 51 in Scotland, and 
52 in Ireland. After the plan had been 
in operation a week it was decided to 
abolish the jrivilege of franking; and 
on the 10th of January, 1840, Penny 
Postage was established. On the evening 
of that day at St. Martin’s - le - Grand 
crowds pressed, scuflled, and fought to 
get first to the window to pay for their 
letters. Formerly, relates Sir Henry Cole, 
“one window sufficed. On this evening 
six windows, with two receivers at each, 
were bombarded by applicants.” At last 
eight openings were made. ‘* To the credit 
of the Post Office, not a single person lost 
the post, and we learnt that on this evening 
upwards of 3,006 l>tters had been posted 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand between five and 
six.”” The mob, delighted at the energy 
display 2d by the officers, gave one cheer for 
the Post Office, and another for Rowland 
Hill. At the close of the day Hill had the 
satisfaction of knowing that 112,000 letters 
had been dispatched from that office, of 
which all but 13,000 had been prepaid. 

Previous to the introduction of stamps 
Hill proposed the issue of penny stamped 
covers for letters ; they were to be of special 
paper, with lines of thread or silk stretched 
through its substance as a preventive of 
forgery. Upon this Mr. Dilke requested Mr. 
Dickinson, the inventor, to manufacture so 
much of this threaded paper as would be 
sufficient for an entire issue of The Athenewum, 
and the number for April 28th, 1838, ap- 
peared with these blue threads inserted in 
the substance of the paper. A copy is now 
before me, and the lines still remain per- 
fectly distinct. 

In May, 1840, the first issue of postage 
stamps took place. In ‘N. & Q.’ of the 
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13th of December, 1884, Mr. ALGERNON 
GRAVEs states that the commission toengrave 
the first postage stamp was originally given 
to Charles Heath; but, as he feared his 
eyesight was not good enough for such fine 
work, he handed it over to his son Frederick. 
Mr. Graves was told that the price agreed 
upon was 601. 

The jubilee of the first issue of postage 
stamps was cel2brated on the 19th of May, 
1890, by a Philatelic Exhibition, which was 
opened in the Portman Rooms by the late 
Duke of Edinburgh. The exhibits included 
the famous book of curious addresses, which 
is one of the objects of interest to privileged 
visitors to the Post Office : the pen-and-ink 
sketch for the penny stamp by Wyon; and 
the first perforating machine, for which the 
inventor, Archer, was awarded 4,000/. 

JouNn C. FRANCIS. 


(T’0 be concluded.) 


GinBeRT Bourne, though his name is not 
to be found in Mr. Wirby’s ‘* Winchester 
Scholars,’ matriculated as a scholar of New 
College between 1571 and 1574, being de- 
scribed as of the diocese of London and aged 
nineteen (Oxford Historical Society, xi. 53). 
He was nephew to Bishop Gilbert Bourne, 
and son of Richard Bourne, of Wyvelscombe, 
Somerset. He was evidently a Fellow at 
Bp. Horne’s visitation of the College in 1575/6 
(Rashdall and Rait, ‘ New Coll.,’ p. 135). He 
probably gave up his Fellowship in conse- 
quence of the visitation, for on 13 September, 
1576, he, in company with two other Oxford 
men, Mr. Denn and Mr. Mathew, arrived at 
the English College, Douay. Mr. Denn is 
probably Henry Denn, M.A. 1567, Fellow 
of All Souls 1564. Mr. Mathew is either 
George Matthew, M.A. 1573, Fellow of 
Trinity 1573, or John Matthew, B.C.L. 1567, 
Fellow of New College 1560-73. Messrs. 
Denn and Mathew almost immediately 
returned to England, but Mr. Bourne did not 
leave till 19 March, 1578. He probably 
went to Orleans, where on 8 June, 1583, he 
took the degree of LL.D. Later in the same 
year he joined Sir Richard Shelley in Rome, 
where he was imprisoned by the Inquisition 
for three years, at the end of which he was 
liberated by Shelley’s influence, and returned 
to England. He was admitted D.C.L. at 
Oxford 10 July, 1592. He died about 1595, 
and was buried in Wells Cathedral by the 
side of his late wife, Eleanor, daughter of 
Thomas Smith, of Mitcham, Surrey. Further 
particulars of this ‘‘ Catholic loyal gentle- 
man,” as Strype calls him, are to be found 


in Strype, ‘ Ann.,’ iii. 1. 190--92, and Wood’s 
‘Fasti,’ i. 264. Wood, in saying that he 
was Vicar-General to the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, is, [ think, confusing him with Gilbert. 
Bournford or Burford. 

B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BYRON ON THE PRINCE REGENT.—I have- 
copied the following lines from a MS. 
scrapbook dated 1816, in which it is said > 
“They are not in print in Lord Byron’s 
works ” 

Upon THE PRINCE REGENT OPENING THE TOMB OF 

Henry VIII. axp Cuarves I. at 

Famd for their civil and domestic brawls, 

Lies heartless Henry next to headless Charles. 

Between them stands another sceptred thing ; 

It lives, it breathes, in all but name a king. 

In him the double tyrant starts to life: 

Charles to his people, Henry to his wife. : 

Justice and Death have mixed their dust in vain 

Behold the royal Vampires live again. 

Ah! what do tombs avail, if these disgorge 

The dust and blood of both to form a George. 
Lord Byron. 

D. J. 


[Mr. Ernest CoLertpGe kindly sup- 
ples the following comment :— 
These lines contain a few variants of ‘‘ Another: 
Version” (first published 1903) of Windsor 
-oetics,’ first published in ‘ Poetical Works,’ Paris,. 
1819, vi. 125. The later version runs thus :— 
On a Royal Visit to the Vaults. 
[On Cvesar’s Discovery of C. I. and H. 8 
in ye same Vault. ] 
Famed for their civil and domestic quarrels 
See heartless Henry lies by headless Charles: 
Between them stands another sceptred thing, 
It lives, it reigns—‘‘ aye, every inch a king.” 
Charles to his people, Henry to his wife, 
In him the double tyrant starts to life ; 
Justice and Death have mixed their dust in vain— 
The royal Vampires join and rise again. 
What now can tombs avail, since these disgorge 
The blood and dirt of both to mould a George. 


IIjAdv aiuate repvpapévov, “Clay kneaded 
with blood,” Suetonius in ‘ Tiberium,’ cap. 57. See 
Byron’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 1905, p. 1025.] 

SprecAN,” “SpeEcAN,” TO SPEAK.— 
Students may like to note other examples. 
of this loss of r; e.g., w(r)eccan=weccan,. 
to awake ; w(r)izlan=wizlan, to exchange ; 
ef. Ger. Wechsel. Similarly, in pointing out 
the identity of Ger. Wasen and Rasen 
(M.L.G. wrase)=turf, Prof. Kluge suggests. 
that there were Idg. roots both with and 
without r. 


CuRIOSITIES OF CaTALOGUING.—The fol- 
lowing ‘‘ gem,” taken from a London second- 
hand bookseller’s catalogue, is worth pre- 
serving: ‘‘ Early Opera.—C. Julii Cesaris. 
opera, very thk. post 8vo, 2s 6d, 1595.” aq 

W. Roserts. 
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ManoriaL Customs.—In lately going 
through some Court Rolls of the Manor of 
Rogerstown, co. Monmouth, I made a note 
of the following customs :— 

‘“‘The lord to have all such swarms of bees as 
‘shall happen to be found in any hollow or any other 
tree, commonly called Byda, and all regal birds 
breeding, called Adar Bryntis.” 

NATHANIEL J. HONE. 

3, Clarence Road, Kew Gardens. 

IrtsH LAND BELONGING TO AN ENGLISH 
Benerice.—In vol. iv. of the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society’s Journal I find the 
following statement :— 

“When Cromwell was in Ireland he marched 
through Kilkenny, part of his forces being led by 
an ofticer called od sada He laid siege to the old 
castle and took it. For his services Cromwell 
rave Redman the lands; and Redman married his 

aughter to the then vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale, and 
gave the lands as a grant for ever to the vicars of 
that parish, who have since held them.”—P. 235 

lt is further stated in the above Journal 
that the officer in question was Col. Daniel 
Redman, and that one of his daughters 
married Lord Ikerrin, and another Sir John 
Meade; but no mention is made of the 
‘Christian name of the Miss Redman who 
married the Kirkby Lonsdale vicar, or of 
the latter’s surname. Being anxious to 
test the truth of the statement about the 
settlement of land in Kilkenny on an English 
incumbent and his successors, I wrote to 
the Rev, J. Llewelyn Davies, the present 
vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmorland, 
who has kindly sent me the following details : 

“Tt is true that a portion of the income of the 
vicar of this parish is derived from land in the 
county of Kilkenny. It is not tithe, but rent. 
understood the land to have been left by Mr. Red- 
man. Irish land belonging to an English benefice 
is not, I believe, known in any other case. Our law 
will not deal with it. There are two bodies that 


can authorize the sale of Church land in England— | 


the Ecclesiastical Commission and the Board of | 


Agriculture ; but they have no power as to land in 
Treland. I have made all possible inquiries, and it 
seems that nothing short of an Act of Parliament 
can give a title for the sale of this land in Kilkenny ; 
it is about three miles from Kilkenny town, and is 
named Ballinaboole. The vicar, the patron, and 
the bishop are agreed in desiring to sell, but they 


‘cannot give a legal title.” 


Col. Daniel Redman forwarded the Restora- 
tion, and received a free pardon from 
‘Charles II., 23 April, 1661. He was also 
given command of a troop of horse in Tre- 
land, which he kept for two years. At his 
death, which occurred in 1675, he owned 
the estate of Ballylinch Castle, co. Kilkenny. 
Viscountess Ikerrin and Lady Meade are re- 
ferred to in Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ as “ daughters 
and coheirs of Col. Daniel Redman, of Bally- 
4inch.” CHARLES DALTon. 


AUSONE DE CHANCEL.—Is Mr. LATHAM 
satisfied of the authenticity of bdille in Ausone 
de Chancel’s lines, ante, p. 82 ? — 

On entre, on crie, 

Et c'est la vie ; 

On baille, on sort, 

Et c'est la mort. 
Being away from home, I cannot say where 
l found them; but as I remember them, 
crie takes the place of bdille, and gives what 
seems to me a neater reading, though neat- 
ness must, of course, give way to accuracy. 

Davip SALMON. 


WoopEN WaATER-Pipes.—These have fre- 
quently been mentioned and commented 
upon in previous numbers of ‘N. & Q. It 
may therefore be well to direct attention 
to the following passage, which occurs in 
* Remarks and Collectionsof Thomas Hearne,’ 
vol. vii. p. 184 (Oxford Hist. Soc., 1906). 
It forms part of a letter to Hearne written 
by his father, 1 Nov., 1720 :— 

“Mr. Van Sitthart of Shottesbrook is makeing 
a Cannall in the Warren, and Conveying the Water 
in Wooden Pipes from Stampwell spring in the 
Marsh, and another from a spring in urence 
Waltham down, at a Vast expence, but som think 
those two springs will not be Rank enough to feed 
it, but time will discover.” 

Epwarp PEACOCK. 


TovucH or ToucHE—Some months ago a 
City man bearing the name Touch adver- 
tised that he had altered it to Touche. This 
he did, he stated, so that it should not be 
mispronounced, and because in the earliest 
Scots records it was most frequently written 
Touche. It is to be feared that what the 
gentleman desiderates will hardly be at- 
tained, and that the final e, will not operate 
as a regulation of the true pronunciation. 

Touch is an old Scottish place-name, and 
those who bear it for surname were con- 
sequently originally called De Touch. The 
accepted pronunciation locally in Scotland 
is Tooch (the ch as in “‘loch’’). When it is 
met with in the records with a final e, the 
fact but demonstrates a bad old custom of 
both Scots and English scribes, who were 
seldom satisfied with their manuscripts until 
they had added an excrescent and absolutely 
meaningless letter to certain words and names. 
In the case of Touche, Smythe, Browne, 
Johnstone, &c., the final e is a mere ex- 
crescence. W. M. Grawam Easton. 


INDEXING.—It is somewhat surprising in 
the present day, after all that has been 
written on this subject in England and 
America, to find an index made out on the 
system in vogue two hundred years ago. 
However, such is the case with ‘ Joutel’s 
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Journal of La Salle’s Last Voyage,’ just issued 
from Albany, New York. It purports to be 
a “ new edition, with... .introduction, anno- 
tations, and index by H. R. Styles.” 
The following are a few of the entries 

from the 1906 index :— 

A fine river. 

Arrival at Quebec. 

Indescretion [sic] of an ensign. 

Journey prosecuted. 

Kind reception. 

Lost Frenchman heard of. 

More mischief prevented. 

Persons that went with M. de la Sale. 

Seven set out for Canada. 


Six men killed. 
Two men killed. 


Thinking that this might be also a reprint 
of the index to the English edition of 1714, 
I looked at this; but it is not. However, 
the original edition seems to have given the 
person who compiled the new one an idea 
of how to do an index. 

The whole has been more or less rearranged, 
new entries added, and old ones omitted, 
as the entry ‘Women’ in the 1714 edition is 
left out, and the substance of it put under 
‘Indian.’ I think the original index should 
have been reprinted as a curiosity, and a 
modern index added. The book is beauti- 
fully printed and got up. 

THoMas. 


“Soea.”—In The Atheneum of 21 April 
there is a review of Miss Lucy Toulmin 
Smith’s new edition of Leland’s * Itinerary’ 
(part relating to Wales), with Dr. Gwenog- 
fryn Evans’s topographical annotations. 
The reviewer says: ““ We doubt the accuracy 
of the note (p. 112) that ‘Soga’ is used in 
Welsh as an epithet towards old women.” 

The note is correct; yr hen soga bwdwr 
(“the lazy old slut’) is good Carmarthen- 
shire Welsh; so is yr hen soga fach (‘‘ the 
young slut”), addressed to a slatternly 
young girl. So much from my own recol- 
lection ; now for the dictionary: ‘* Socan or 
socas, a wallower; socan eira [snow socan] 
or socas lwyd, a fieldfare ; soeg, grains of malt, 
draff [in my recollection applied to a chewed 
quid of tobacco|; soegen, a swaggy female ; 
soga, wallowing, slovenly; geneth soga, a 
nga girl” (T. Lewis’s ‘ Welsh-Eng. Dict.,’ 

805). 

On another remark of the reviewer's 
<oncerning some important fragments (138- 
140), “ relating mainly to a number of 
ancient fortified sites in Carmarthenshire 
«+. Which have hitherto been generally 
overlooked by archeologists,’’ and have been 
omitted by Miss Toulmin Smith, I may 


say that those fragments are familiar 
to Carmarthenshire students. I myself 
quoted the greater part of them in a paper 
on Llynllech Owen which I contributed to 
The Western Mail some six or seven years 
ago—in fact, they have been widely known 
for the last hundred years. Thus the Rev. 
J. Jones, in his ‘ Letters from 8. Wales’ 
(1804), writes (p. 205): ‘We directed our 
steps towards the source of these rivers, 
which is at Low Issa Cennen.” After the 
wont of Welsh tourists, he ignores his 
authority, which is Leland’s *‘ bothe Ven- 
draith Vaur and V. Vehan ryse in a pece of 
Caermardynshire caulled Lowe isse Kenen, 
that is to say, the lowe Quartars about the 
Kennen Ryver.” Leland was apparently 
misled by a Welsh explanation of “Is 
cennen,”’ 2.e., Islaw C. below C.’’), where 
law means hand,” and not “low.” 
J. P. OWEN. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“ Oxr-aYE.”’—In 1499 the Court Leet of 
Grantham soke, assembled at Denton, found 
that thirty-six years previously John Blewet, 
sen., of Harlaxton, had unjustly enclosed 
the tofts and “‘ oxe-aye”’ in the Casthorpe 
field, which the tenants of Denton should 
have as common pasture, as belonging to 
the Abbot of Swynshed, and that his heir 
John kept it enclosed and occupied. The 
jury ordered the latter to lay the fences low ; 
not doing so, he was fined 6l. the next year, 
and 10/. the year following—much the largest 
fines the Court is recorded to have inflicted 
(Court Rolls, Portf. 185, No. 39). 

Can any one tell the meaning of “ oxe-aye ”? 
Was it a word ot common use, or special to 
Lincolnshire ? 

ALFRED WELBY, Lieut.-Col. 


of ox-eye does not appear in the 


WasHINGTON Mepat.—I have a copper 
medal, 3in. diameter, with bust in high 
relief on obverse, and, around, the legend, 
“General Washington. Inscribed to his 
memory by D. Eccleston Lancaster, 
mpcccv.,” and the name Webb at foot. 
Reverse, four circles with legend :— 

“He laid the foundation of American Liberty 
in the xviii. Century | Innumerable millions yet 
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unborn will venerate the memory | of the man who 

obtained their country’s freedom.” 

Jn the small inner circle is the figure of a 

Red Indian, and the legend, ‘* The land was 

ours.” Information is asked respecting 

Mr. Lancaster and the numismatist Webb. 
Epwarp Hewitt. 

Stockport. 

FarrMILe.—There is a hamlet of this name 
in Devonshire, near Ottery St. Mary. There 
is (or rather was) a common in Surrey, 
between Esher and Cobham, called Fairmile. 
L have been familiar with the latter place 
from boyhood, and f{ believe the local notion 
ot the origin of the name was that it reant a 
fair mile (7.e., abouta mile) from Esher. But 
since I have noticed that Dr. Morris, in his 
‘Etymology of Local Names,’ explains 
Fairford in Gloucestershire to signify sheep- 
ford (the “ Fair” being from the Scandi- 
navian for sheep, and equivalent to Faroe 
in the Faroe Islands), the idea has occurred 
to me whether “ Fair,” in Fairmile, may 
have a similar meaning, the “ mile ” imply- 
ing that the common was a mile in length. 
The earliest mention T can find of the place 
is in Manning and Bray’s * History of Surrey,’ 
where we are told that in 1793 Mr. Page, 
then lord of the manor of Cobham, obtained 
an Act for the enclosure of a large part of 
Fairmile Common. At present there are 
many houses and estates on it, and very 
little common is left. Can any of your 
readers throw some light on the point ? 
There are several villages in England called 
Fairfield, which would suit the “ sheep ”’ 
etymology, as would also Fairhaugh, in 
Northumberland. Fairlight, near Hastings, 
can hardly be so connected. Did it derive 
its name from the tamous glen ? 

W. T. Lywn. 

DEVONSHIRE SQuare.—The City Press of 
21 April contains an interesting note and 
illustration of this old City square, which 
unfortunately is losing many of its eigh- 
teenth - century mansions. A great deal 
could be written on the history of this site ; 
in what has been recorded there is a fine 
confusion of data requiring adjustment. 
T will deal only with Devonshire House. 
The writer of the note states :— 

“The occupancy of the Earls of Devonshire ter- 

minated during the Civil War about 1670 [se], and 
the great house was destined to be adapted to other 
—— than entertaining. The place was in fact 
used as a chapel.” 
This is a verbatim excerpt from Thornbury 
and Walford (ii. 163), and its obvious errors 
could readily have been corrected by refer- 
ence to Cunningham, i. 261. 


The Countess of Devonshire died there 
in November, 1689, and the house was given 
up in 1690. Mr. G. Holden Pike (* Ancient 
Meeting-House,’ &c., p. 5) gives 1638 as the 
probable date when the Dissenters first 
established their chapel there ; but although 
we are led to suppose they continued in 
uninterrupted possession until it was rebuilt 
in 1829, and finally removed in 1870, there 
are many doubts and a perplexing want 
of definite records. 

It cannot apparently be stated that Devon- 
shire House was actually owned by them or 
really used as a place of meeting before 1766, 
and for this reason. Until 1690 we have seen 
it was in the possession of the Devonshire 
family. Lloyd's Evening Post, 28 J uly, 1766, 
contains an advertisement announcing the 
impending sale by auction ‘of the remainder 
of the Lease, whereof 55 years are unexpired, 
of Devonshire House, being a capital 
mansion, situate in Devonshire Square, now 
in the occupation of Samuel Lloyd.” | ; 

The whole of the property is described in 
great detail, but I can give only a few par- 
ticulars here. On the ground floor there 
were an “ elegant large Hall, and Stair-case, 
two Warehouses, Compting House,” &c. 

‘‘Near the Front great door in the Square, is a 
handsome Iron-railed Entrance into a large Wine 
Vault, 90 feet long, 11 feet high, and 24 feet broad, 
lett at only 20/. a year, tho’ worth more, and the 
Ground Rent of the whole is 70/. a year...... The yard 
is an Area of 78 feet by 60 feet, Part paved, and 
Part pitched, with a Colonade Screen to the 
Entrance of the Hall, and a stack of three good dry 
Warehouses, 30 feet by 21 square.” 

“ Another area parted off with Tron Rails 
and planted with Trees, &c., 48 by 37 feet, 
and inclosed by a Brick Wall 18 feet high, 
had on the left 
“two large dry Warehouses 23 feet by 20, with 
Crane-Pulleys, and which Sir — Knipe used 
for Hemp and Pot-ashes, and has a Back Door into 
Gravel-Lane.” 

A number of pictures, bronzes, marble 
statues, Italian cabinets, &c., fitted in the 
rooms, were included in the sale. 

Unless the wine vault “lett at only 202 
a year, tho’ worth more,” is intended, there 
is no suggestion here of the house being used 
as a meeting-house for Dissenters. We aru 
therefore left to suppose they did not actu- 
ally possess or meet at Devonshire House 
until a date subsequent to 1766, although 
it is possible an adjacent property had by 
local error been known by the same name. 

An opening on the south side of the square, 
still left vacant by the railway company, 
indicates the position of the house; and 
Gravel Lane still exists to mark the southern 
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limit of its gardens, courts, and yards. 
Meeting-House Square and Ebenezer Square 
are lost landmarks of its existence as a 
Dissenters’ chapel, but the exact date of 
the commencement of that era is still open 
to debate. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


C. A. Gorpon’s ‘ConcisE HIsTtoRY OF 

THE House or Gorpon.’—It has always 
been a mystery who wrote this rare genealogy 
published in 1754, and reprinted in Aber- 
deen in 1890. I have, however, discovered 
in The Aberdeen Journal of 8 Jan., 1754, 
an advertisement to the effect 
“that Capt. Andrew Gordon, cadet of the family of 
Huntly, intends to make out a succinct history of the 
genealogy of the Gordons......to be published...... by 
the first of March next. As he 1s come to this 
country for this purpose, he begs the favour of all 
the materials and intelligence the Gentlemen of the 
name can afford him.” 
As there is a sketch of the Counts of Gordon 
in the volume, I take it he is Count Andrew 
Gordon, mentioned there as ‘ Adjutant 
General in the [sic] Bohemia under the com- 
mand of the marishal duke of Broglie, and 
captain of horse.” Had he any issue ? 
What is further known of this French branch 
of the Gordons ? J. M. Buiocn. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 

‘CuirForD Priory.’—Tf the query be not 
too trivial, I would ask if any one remembers 
a story or novel of this or somewhat similar 
title which had currency between fifty and 
sixty years ago. It was older than ‘ Jane 
Eyre,’ but resembled it (and perhaps other 
stories ot that and later time) in the nerve- 
straining incident of theexplorationby a young 
girl of a mysterious, shut-up, and forbidden 
wing of an old country mansion. The girl is 
living with or visiting an old uncle, and the 
injunction is laid on her never to penetrate 
the forbidden wing; but in course of time, 
impelled by curiosity, she transgresses the 
order and makes the exploration. I forget 
the course of discovery, but remember that 
in traversing a murky corridor she arrives 
at a door to which is affixed the written notice: 
“Tn this room died Nicholas the butler of a 
raging fever.” She enters, and finds, thickly 
covered with the dust of years, the bed of the 
defunct butler just as he had tossed on it, 
his clothes and his shoes as he had cast them 
off. Finally, the young lady discovers a 
handsome chamber, on the stately bed of 
which lies the embalmed corpse, or possibly 
wax figure, of a young and beautiful woman, 
the lost wife of the old uncle, who had closed 
this death-chamber and the wing of the house 
containing it. 

The dénowement and all else being for- 


gotten, [ desire to discover the story, which 


once so vividly impressed me. 
W. L. Rurron. 


“ Warninc ” Betrs.—To wain bells would 
mean, I should have supposed, to carry them 
in a wain or cart, but I have come across 
entries in divers churchwardens’ accounts 
where the context would almost seem to 
indicate that the word was used with the 
meaning “to weigh.” Can any of your 
readers kindly adduce instances that might 
determine this point ? 

ETHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 

“Hose” on THE Heapv.—The proverb 
“A Man is a Man still, if he hath but a 
Hose on his Head,” is No. 48 in ‘ English 
Proverbs with Moral Reflexions,’ by Oswald 
Dykes, second ed., 1709. What does hose’’ 
mean ? 

‘A Supplementary English Glossary,’ by 
T. L. O. Davies, quotes, s.v. ‘ Hose,’ the 
proverb (omitting still”) from “ Swift, 

Polite Conversation ’ (Conv. ii.),” and says 
that, the hose being meant for the feet or 
legs, perhaps “a man with } a hose on hs 
head’=a fool, one with the wrong side 
uppermost.” This suggestion does not agree 
with the following passages from Dykes’s 
‘ Reflexion’ on the proverb, pp. 255-8 :— 

‘A Person of Learning, with a Hose on his Head, 

now-a-days, would look very odd, and ridiculous 
among the Beaus of the Town, when long Wigs and 
false Hair are so much in Fashion.” 
‘© A Man is not to be undervalu’d and despis’d for 
his Habit ; for we may sometimes chance to meet a 
Diogenes in Rags, and a Philosopher in mean 
Apparel, with his Stockins out at Heels, or the 
7 Hope of a Shirt on. Let his Coat be never 
so Thread-bare, he’s a Man still.” 

“Can any Thing be more entertaining in Conver- 
sation, than a Man of Sense, though he has not a 
Shoe to his Foot, nor a Hat to his Head.’ 

“* Adversity, Calumny, and Contem t, can never 
unman the noble Person in the verb.’ ; 

‘*Whatever becomes of a Good Man here, with a 
Hose on his Head, tho’ slighted into the Grave by 
Great Men, he is sure yet hereafter to receive all the 
Benefits of a glorious Resurrection, and to 
crown’d with Immortality.” 

I have failed to find the proverb in the 
edition of Switt which I have searched, viz., 
London, Henry Washbourne, 1841; but in 
vol. ii. p. 349, col. 2 (t.e., in ‘ Polite Con- 
versation,’ Dialogue ii., not far from the 
end), is “‘A Man’s a man, if he has but a 
nose on his face.’ Perhaps this is an edi- 
torial emendation of the original. 

Perhaps “hose” means a knitted or 
woven cap, or a stocking without a sole (see 
‘English Dialect Dictionary ’) used as a cap. 
RosBERT PIERPOINT. 
8a, Bickenhall Mansions, W. 
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Kine Vatoroso.—Sir Leslie Stephen, in 
‘ George Eliot English Men of Letters.” 
new series), chap. viii., writes: “‘* We need 
not say.’ observes the historian of [King 
Valoroso, ‘that blank verse is not argument.’”’ 
Who is King Valoroso? Who is the his- 
torian ? On what occasion, or in what 
context, was the remark made ? 

A. E. A. 


Portrait, c. 1790.—I have an old portrait, 
painted by a good artist about 1790. The 
man holds in his hand a copy of ‘ Thom- 
son’s Seasons,” and on the buttons of his 
coat are the three letters 8. G. V. or L. G. V. 
The §S is formed somewhat like L. There is 
also a royal crown over the three letters. It 
is not a portrait of Thomson, being much 
too late. TI should like to know who it is; 
and these letters may give a clue to the 
name. J. 


Arms WanTED.—I shall be much obliged 
if one of your correspondents will identify 
the following :— 

1. On a silver paten: Ermine, a lion 
Tampant; on a canton the bloody hand of 
Ulster ; impaling Azure (?), a maunche or 
hanging sleeve. 

2. On a silver mug: Fesse engrailed 
between three birds (martlets or doves) 
azure (?); impaling On a bend three lions’ 
heads between three birds (martlets or doves) 
Crest, arm erect, the hand holding a pistol. 
** Ex dono T. 8. to G. 8.” 

A. R. Bay.ey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 

“QuENS”” OR “ KUENS.”—This is my 
own spelling, and the word is pronounced as 
if it had two syllables in Liverpool and 
throughout Lancashire, according to what 
I have heard. <A few days ago I was asked 
to mention any dictionary in which it 
was printed. On referring to ‘ Chambers’s 
Twentieth Century Dictionary’ (a volume 
I have always on my desk), T find what 
follows: “ Quin, Kwin, n. (prov.), a kind of 
scallop.” Scallop, on the same authority, 
is said to be “ a bivalve having a sub-circular 
shell with sinuous radiating ridges.” This is 
clearly a mistake, for quins is really a pro- 
vincial name for “ periwinkles,” and in 
the same volume the latter word is thus 
defined : 


“A small wniralve mollusc: a small shellfish 
abundant between tide-marks on the rocks, boiled 
and eaten as food. Corrupted by confusion with 
preceding [periwinkle, the pert from A. S. pine- 
awincla—winckle, a whelk ; prov. Eng. pin-patch.” 

I should be glad to have any information 
as to the derivation of the word quin, and 


to learn if it is used in other counties. It is 
a curious fact that a pin is used to extract 
the fish from its shell. 

JOHN T. CuRRY. 


Replies. 
PASSING-BELL. 
(10 S. i. 308, 350.) 


Tus is the theme of a prolix dissertation 
in a delightfully quaint little volume (calf, 
5% in. by 3} in.) now in my mother’s posses- 
sion, described on the title-page as 


“The | Pilgrims Guide | From the Cradle to his 
Death-bed : | with | His Glorious Passage from 
thence to the | New-Jerusalem. | Represented to 
the Life | Ina Delightful new Allegory | wherein 
the | Christian Traveller | Is more fully and plainly 
Directed—than yet he hath been by any in the 
Right and | Nearest way to the Celestial Paradice. 

| To which is added the | Sick-Mans | Passing- 

Bell. | With no less than | Fifty Several Pleasant 
Treatises | besides (rarely if ever handled before) all 
of them | being distinctly useful, and will afford the 
| Reader extraordinary pleasure and delight in | the 
perusal if either profit or novelty will do it. | To 
these are annext, the Sighs and Groans | of a Dying 
Man. | By John Dunton, late Rector of Aston 
Clinton. ) Illustrated with Eight curious Copper 
Plates. | They were Strangers and Pilgrims on 
earth, but they de- | sire a better Country, that is 
an heavenly. Heb. xi. 13. | London, Printed for 
John Dunton at the sign of the | Black Raven at 
the Corner of Princes-street, | near the Royal- 
Exchange, MDCLXXXIV.” 


The last fourteen pages are devoted to a 
list of ‘‘ Books | Printed for, and are to be | 
Sold by John Dunton at the Black | Raven 
in the Poultrey, over against | the Stocks- 
Market, London.”? This John Dunton is 
aparently not only publisher, but the editor, 
and elaborate expounder, of the posthumous 
works of the Rev. John, concerning which 
he remarks in ‘ The Epistle Dedicatory’ :— 


‘Those two well known and useful Books bearing 
my father Dunton’s Name (Entituled, * The House 
of Weeping,’ &c., and ‘ Dying Pastors last Legacy,’ 
&c.), selling wonderfully beyond all expectation, 
have encouraged me now a Third time to reoblige 
the World (but in a more especial manner my 
beloved Countrymen, and you my Relations and 
intimate Friends,) by publishing another Treatise 
of his which you here see is entituled, ‘ The Sighs 
and Groans of a Dying man,’ &¢., which said 
treatise was fairly written out for the Press...... 
with my fathers own hands just before his Death. 
eet I intend out of hand to expose some more of his 
works to publick View: But many of them being 
written in short-hand (and nobody being able to 
read his characters but myself) they ’] take me up 
some little time to Transcribe them fair for the 


Press.” 
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The unconscious humour of the text is 
supported by that of the engravings—for 
instance, one representing the interment of 
the Plague victims. ‘‘ Here,” in the author’s 
words, 


“you may see in what manner men with their Bells 
and Carts with them full of dead bodies cryed 
‘ Bring out your dead, Bring out your Dead’; when 
Death did, as it were, ring the City’s Passing-Bell, 
in the year 1665. 


‘Bring out your dead,’ the horrid screech flyes 
roun 

Nor can a worse till the last Trumpet sound. 

* Bring out your dead,’ ye wretches that survive, 

If any yet within remain alive.” 


But to conclude with an extract more to 
the point (p. 159) :— 


“ Hearing a Passing-bell, I wished and prayed too 
that the sick man might have, through Christ, a 
safe voyage to his long home; afterwards I under- 
stood that the party was dead some hours before : 
and it seemsin some places of London, the tolling of 
the Bell, is but a — of course to ring it out. 
Bells are better silent than thus telling 1 es, what 
is this but giving a false Alarum to men’s Devddens 
to make them to be ready armed with their 
Prayers; for the assistance of such, who have 
already fought the good fight, yea, and gotten the 
Conquest, not to say that mens Charity herein may 
> ——— of superstition, in praying for the 

ead. 


LeGA-WEEKES. 


GEORGE ALMAR, PLAYWRIGHT AND ACTOR 
(10 S. vi. 108).—Almar was an actor at the 
minor theatres, and in 1833 became lessee 
of Sadler’s Wells a position which I believe 
he did not retain very long. A description 
of his acting may be found in Dr. Westland 
Marston’s ‘ Our Recent Actors.’ 

He was the author of a considerable 
number of melodramas, of which the best 
known are ‘ The Charcoal-Burner ’ and ‘ The 
Rover’s Bride,’ which continued to be stock 
pieces for many years. I believe his last 
production was ‘Born with a Caul’ (a 
dramatized version ot ‘ David Copperfield ’), 
acted at the Strand Theatre in 1850. 

I have a letter of his to George Daniel— 
purchased at the sale of Daniel’s library 
at Sotheby’s in 1864—containing material 
for a memoir. In it he states that he was 
born at Mistley Thorn, on the banks of the 
Stour, in Essex, in 1802, the son of an 
opulent merchant who was ruined by the 
breaking up of the war; that at the age of 
twenty-two, being thrown upon his own 
resources, he was on the point of embarking 
tor India to enter a Government situation, 
but, paying a chance visit to the Coburg 
Theatre, conceived the idea of writing a 


lay for that establishment; and that, 
falevied his plan into execution, he obtained 
an acceptance of the piece and an engage- 
ment to play a small part therein. om 

His account must be taken for what it is 
worth. I was told a good many years ago, 
by the late Mr. Foster, Record Keeper of 
the Probate Court, that in early life Almar 
was at one time a clerk in the Registry of 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. He 
apparently died in obscurity, and I do not 
think his death has ever been recorded in 
The Era or any other newspaper. 

If R. W. would like to have a copy of the 
letter I have referred to, I should be pleased 
to turnish it. Wan. DovuGtas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. . 

“Prum”: Jack Horner (10 S. vi. 67> 
111, 131).—The rime, in its original simple 
form, ‘‘ Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
&c., must have been handed down by tra- 
dition, like all folk-lore tales, long before 
it was committed to writing. The ampli- 
fied version referred to, however, seems to 
have incorporated with it the legend of 
‘ Jack the Giant-Killer,’ which is probably 
a tale of still greater antiquity. There can 
I think, be little doubt that the original 
of ‘Jack the Giant-Killer’ is Corineus (a 
descendant of Antenor of Troy), who, 
according to Geoffrey of Monmouth, was 
the companion of Brutus (the great-grandson 
of AEneas) in his invasion of Britain. Geof- 
frey describes Corineus as “a modest man 
in matters of council, and of great courage 
and boldness, who, in an encounter with any 
person, even of gigantic stature, would imme- 
diately overthrow him, as if he were a child. 
His favourite occupation, according to the 
chronicle, appears to have been the slaying 
of giants, with which the country then 
abounded, and many of his exploits bear a 
very striking resemblance to those of “ Jack 
the Giant-Killer.”” ‘Moreover, Corineus 
settled in Cornwall, the great stronghold of 
the giants, of which he became king, and 
which is said to have derived its name from 
him (Cornwall being originally Corinea 
according to Geoffrey), and it is always in 
this particular part of the country that the 
adventures of ‘Jack the Giant-Killer ” 
are said to have taken place. Of course the 
account is largely (some would say entirely) 
mythical, and the derivations fanciful, but 
the tradition is certainly ancient. 

J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 

The legend of Little Jack Horner as told 

to me in Somersetshire is as follows: At 


the time of the Dissolution the Abbot fo 
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Glastonbury wished to send some important 
deeds to the brother of Queen Jane Seymour. 
For safety he concealed them in a pie and 
entrusted it to one Jack Horner. During 
the transit Jack Horner pulled out the plum 
in the shape of the title-deeds of Mells Park, 
where his descendant now resides. 
SHERBORNE. 


SERPENT BOUND TO THE Cross (10 S. vi. 
109).—The meaning of the serpent bound 
to the cross is, in my opinion, synonymous 
with that ascribed to the crux ansata of 
Egypt, the caduceus of Thoth or Hermes 
when encircled with one serpent, the linga- 
tn-yoni of the Hindoos, and such-like bisexual 
symbols of our old and forgotten faiths. 
The serpent was as often typified feminine 
as masculine. To localize the idea would be 
futile ; it was (and is) world-spread. As to 
the connexion of the serpent with the cross, 
refer to the old crosses of Ireland ; nothing 
was more conspicuous on them than the 
serpent. Henry O’Brien, ‘Round Towers 
of Ireland,’ 1898 ed., p. 361, says that all 
the crosses of the Tuath-de-danaans had 
snakes engraved upon them ; and on p. 502 
he states that the Milesian banners were dis- 
tinguished by the serpent twisted round a 
rod. Faber, * Pagan Idolatry,’ 1816, vol. i. 
p. 455, refers to Hu, the Arkite serpent god 
of Britain, and he is described as moving 
round the huge stones of Caer-Sidi or Stone- 
henge. 

Have we not the sun-god Hercules pluck- 
ing the golden apple from a tree around 
which the traditional serpent is coiled ? 
Figures 178, 179, and 180 in Lundy’s ‘ Monu- 
mental Christianity’ (New York, 1876) 
depict this idea and the tree of knowledge 
or life, and Adam and Eve taking the for- 
bidden fruit. In all these the serpent is 
coiled round the tree. With the early 
Christians this tree was identified with the 
figure of the cross. Eusebius, cited by C. W. 
King, ‘Gnostic Remains,’ 1864, p. 75, 
related that it was believed that the serpent, 
unless injured by violence, never died natu- 
rally ; hence the Pheenicians named it the 
good genius. In our Gospels we have 
reference to the serpent being lifted up and to 
its being typical of the Son of Man. So from 
a Christian standpoint the serpent bound to 
the cross is a faithful representation. 

It would necessitate a learned disquisition 
on tree and serpent worship to elucidate 
fully the symbolism of the subject; but 
the following works, in addition to those I 
have cited, will materially aid the querist : 
Godfrey Higgins’s ‘ Anacalypsis,’ Inman’s 
‘Ancient Faiths,’ &c., Forlong’s ‘ Rivers of 


Life,’ and a useful little book, ‘The Non- 
Christian Cross’ (J. D. Parsons, 1896). 
JOSEPH COLYER MARRIOTT. 
36, Claremont Road, Highgate. 


PRISONER SUCKLED BY HIS DAUGHTER (10 
S. iv. 307, 353, 432; v. 31, 132, 453). —It 
is interesting to find that, under the title, 
‘Historical Painting,’ there had already 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ (48. ii. 277) a very 
full and able reply on this subject. It anti- 
cipates in several particulars the infor- 
mation given at the above references, and 
quotes in full a stanza from Byron’s ‘ Childe 
Harold.’ W. R. H. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CREATIONS (10 S. v. 429). 
—Shakespeare appears not to have attempted 
the creation of the ‘ truly heroic,” or ima- 
ginary figures, but to have contented himself 
with the truly human—hence his sovereign 
supremacy. B. M. 


May I follow up my query by another ? 

One writer says of Shakespeare: ‘‘ He 
knew the human heart as no other man has 
known it, and has interpreted its mysteries 
as none other can.” 

Has he anywhere expressed the heart of a 
little child ? I do not forget his Arthur ; but 
does that answer this query? Is this the 
best answer that can be given ? Lucis. 


“Crosse copr’” (10 8S. vi. 169).—Why 
should this not mean the gilt cross on the 
top of the staff? The word “ cop” means 
top in more districts than one. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Gatron Inscription (10 8. vi. 8, 57).— 
Str Epmunp Monson has forgotten that the 
name of the ‘‘ mustard king,” the purchaser 
ot Gatton, was not ‘“‘ Coleman,” but Colman 
with a short o. An e has by some means 


crept into the name. 
J. Foster PALMER. 


THomas More SAINTED BY A Bask 
IN 1666 (10S. vi. 6, 115).—I am much obliged 
to Pror. Bensty for having rectified the 
Latin of the quotation inserted by Jean de 
Tartas in his book of 1666. If I had had 
access to a good library, I might not have 
been “serious in inviting assistance for 

this purpose. Any one who knows Latin 
can see that Tartas, or his printer, was wrong. 
I guessed, of course, that dijuidio meant 
dimidio, and saw that Inferni must be 
another misprint. IJnfernu in Souletin is 


pronounced nearly like Inferni ; and perhaps. 
that explains why Tartas misread “ infernu. 
Without referring again to the original at 


Pau, I cannot be sure whether the omission. 
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of “eo labore” is due to Tartas or to my 


own copy (now in the keeping of Don Julio 
de Urquijo). KE. 8. Dopeson. 


CLEMENT’s JNN SUNDIAL (108. vi. 30, 117). 
—Perhaps, without subjecting myself to 
the charge of egotism, J may draw attention 
to the rather full account of this sundial 
which appears in ‘London Vanished and 
Vanishing ’ (1905), pp. 217-19, accompanied 
by a coloured illustration. As the figure 
is now in the garden of the Inner Temple, 
to which access can easily be obtained, any 
one can satisfy himself, as I did, that the 
material is not bronze, but lead. 

Puitie NorMAN. 


INSCRIPTION AT CONSTANCE (19 S. vi. 69> 
117).—Mr. C. A. BeRNAU may be helped 
in his search by the scrap of information that 
the inscription in question refers to Col. 
I. N. L., Baron de Roll zu Bernau, an officer 
of fortune in the Prince de Condé’s army of 
emigrants from 1795 to 1798. He served 
as an intermediary between Mr. Wickham 
and the exiled royal Court of France, resided 
at Edinburgh in 1799, and is next found on 
the Continent actively employed in enlisting 
men (chiefly in Switzerland, where his per- 
sonal connexions lay) for a contemplated 
counter-revolution. In the ‘ Confidential 
Letters of the Right Hon. W. Wickham,’ 
published by Bentley in 1870, he is repeatedly 
referred to. CHARLES A. FEDERER. 


“ Hypocrite ” (10 S. vi. 28, 74).—May I 
suggest that the word was used in the manne? 
referred to through the remembrance olf 
some teaching as to its original sense, 
derived, perhaps, from sermon or Sunday 
school—the speaker reasoning that because 
a “hypocrite? meant originally a play- 
actor, ergo a play-actor was a ‘“‘ hypocrite ” ? 

W. F. Rose. 


“Ecce Tinertm™ !” (10 S. vi. 130).—See 
the reference to ‘The Muses’ Threnodie,’ 
1638, at 9S. iii. 174. W. S. 


‘THe Ritva.ist’s Procress’ (10 S. vi. 
130).—I think I have a copy somewhere 
of this poem, but, being now away from home, 
Teannot look forit. Itisasmall 8vo volume, 
and bears on the title-page the pseudonym 
“ A. B. Wildred, Parishioner,” the meaning 
of which is obvious. It was presented to 
me by the author, Mr. M. Hewitt, some time 
in the seventies. He was then a classical 
tutor and examiner in London. [ forget 
the name of the publisher, but, if J can find 
the book on my return, [ will send a note of it. 

C. S. JeERRAM. 

Cheltenham. 


Literary Pastimes (10 S. vi. 28, 75, 92).. 
—To the references given on p. 92 may be 
added ‘Caramuelis Metametrica,’ Rome,,. 
1662. The portion of this extraordinary 
and scarce work, containing about 800 folio: 
pages, which deals with palindromes, is. 
called ‘Apollo Retrogradus.’ The author 
collects his specimens from various sources. 
The tollowing from Alstedius is among the- 
best :— 

Signa te, signa ; temeré me tangis, et angis 

oma tibi subité motibus ibit amor. 

From the collection of Alstedius Caramuel. 
prints 58 ‘ Disticha Recirroca,’ beginning : 

Aspice nam raro mittit timor arma, nec ipsa 

Si se mente reget non tegeret Nemesis. 
Many of these lines are faulty, and in some: 
the sense is far to seek. What wonder ? 
C. DEEDES. 
Chichester. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S.. 
vi. 129).—‘‘ The East bowed low,” &c., is: 
from M. Arnold, ‘Obermann Once More,” 
stanza 28. H. K. Sr. J. S. 

True, the white moon, like a lonely warder, 
is from a poem ‘On the Grave of Mrs.. 


Hemans,’ by Mrs. Cecil Frances Alexander. 
WW. 


West’s PicrurRE OF THE DEATH OF 
GENERAL WOLFE (10S. v. 409, 451, 518; vi- 
113).—As supplementary to Mr. CRoucn’s. 
reply it may be remarked that Mr. Sykes in 
his ‘ Local Records’ corrects Mackenzie,. 
stating that Sanderson died at Ford in: 
Northumberland, not Ford in Durham. 

Richardson in his ‘ Local Historian Table- 
Book,’ Historical Division, iii. 79, says :— 


* Robert Sanderson, who also served with General 
Wolfe, died at Ford, in Northumberland, 7 August, 
1807, aged 85 years......Sanderson was famous as a 
marksman, and he is generally believed to have been 
the man who shot the French commander, General 
Montcalm. He was orderly sergeant to Wolfe, and 
is the figure represented in the print of the death 
of Wolfe, as supporting the General after he- 
received his death wound.” 


Henry LEIGHTON. 
East Boldon, Durham. 


DeatH Brrps 1N Scorranp IReE- 
LAND (108. iv. 530; v. 111, 158, 215; vi.117).. 
—Your correspondents have overlooked 
‘To Robin Redbreast,’ in Herrick’s ‘ Hes-- 
perides ’ :— 

Laid out for dead, let thy last kindness be 
With leaves and moss-work for to cover me ;_ 
And while the wood-nymphs my cold corpse inter, 
Sing thou my dirge sweet-warbling chorister ; 
For epitaph, in foliage next write this : 
Here, here the tomb of Robin Herrick is. 
H. 
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** TOUCHING woop ” (10 8. vi. 130).—The | 
eustom alluded to by Hetca is doubtless 
akin tothe well-known game of ‘‘touch wood,” 
which IJ see children playing here in Bristol, 
and which I played as a child nearly forty 
years ago in Norfolk. The boys are gathered 
anto a base (or ** home,” as it is called), and 
one out of them is chosen by lot as the 
“‘ecatcher.”” The others then have to run 
from the home, and can only escape being 
caught by touching any kindjof wood. The 
one who is caught has to be catcher as the 
penalty. 

IT have seen this game played in several 
parts of the U.S.A. as well as in England, 
and remember that it was referred to as of 
medieval origin in a recent article on 
“Children’s Games and Pastimes in the 
Middle Ages,’ which appeared in one of the 
magazines a short time since. It would be 
interesting to know how such customs 
originated. FREDERICK T. 

I believe the complete formula in Germany 
to exorcise ill-luck is to say unberufenand then 
tap underneath the table three times with 
your finger. Most Germans, however, con- 
tend themselves with saying unberufen. It 
would seem that in Germany the spoken 
word is considered the important part of the 
ceremony. In England touching the wood 
has alone survived. SHERBORNE. 

I have seen, and heard—but it is long ago— 
persons express themselves and touch wood 
on it, something after the fashion told by 
HeEtGa, and in particular upon an occasion 
when a man had made an assertion he touched 
wood, placing his thumb on a table. 

Children still have a game called “ Ticky, 
ticky, touchwood,” or * tick ” for shortness, 
using a rime— 

Ticky, Ticky, touchwood, 

I’ve hold of no wood, 
saying this as they bound some distance 
from wood. One of the number was 
“ ticker,’ and if he or she could touch any 
of the rest while dancing away from their 
wood, the one ticked took the place of the 
ticker. When the “ticker” ran any one 
<losely, the rime was changed to “I touch 
wood.” This game is still common amongst 
children, and often fills in the playtime of 
school hours. 

It hardly seems probable that the dry 
rotten wood which burns so well and without 
blaze, known as “ touch-wood,” has any 
connexion with the custom of ‘“ touching 
wood,” as a recognition of what may be 
<alled the small mercies of lite. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 


Though I cannot explain the origin of this 
custom, it may be worth recording that it is 
known in the United States as well as in 
England. Within the past few days T have 
heard it (independently) used by a friend 
from Iowa, one from New York State, and 
one from Washington D.C. 

H. SNOWDEN WARD. 

Hadlow, Kent. 


One of the forms of the “touch” game 
among children is ‘*‘ touch wood,” in which 
a player is exempted from becoming “he” 
if successful in reaching a tree or fence when 
on the point of being caught. ‘* French 
touch’ is perhaps the most amusing form 
of ** touch.” In the more complicated form 
of the game, ‘‘ widdy way,” where a chain 
of ‘he’s’ is formed by successive captives, 
the chain starts off with this cry and “ kick- 
ing post.” Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 

“Up”: its Barsarous Misuse (10 S. 
vy. 245; vi. 138).—IJ have heard a native of 
the Emerald Isle say, “‘ I up with my fist ” ; 
and several other people use the same form 
of expression. JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 1798-1805 (10 
S. vi. 110).—There are some small books in 
the King’s Library, British Museum, with 
coloured plates. A. C. H. 


PiIncusHION Sweet (1058S. vi. 50, 114): 
—I should have thought that sixty-five 
years ago the soul of K. P. D. E. would have 
been above such domesticities as ‘‘ Pin- 
cushions.”’ Mine was not, and my impression 
is that the term properly belongs to short 
bits cut off from a roll of the sugar and mint 
composition with white stripes, assuming 
in the cutting a quadrangular form resembling, 
that of a square pincushion, whence the name. 
‘*Lemon pincushions”’ are made in like 
manner of barley sugar flavoured with lemon. 
The balls described at the second reference 
are properly “ bull’s-eyes,” but may have 
been inaccurately termed “ pincushions.” 

J.T. F. 

““ VERIFY YOUR REFERENCES ”’ (10 S. vi. 
62, 131, 154).—My regret at having caused 
annoyance to Mr. Austin DoBson is some- 
what tempered by his courteous mention 
of various books ot reterence I have not yet 
consulted, and which I will take an early 
opportunity to secure, if only to see whether 
they supply both the quotations I adduced 
from Thomas Paine in proof that the phrase 
regarding a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, ‘‘ given indifferently to Talley- 
rand and Napoleon,” was first used by him. 


Oe 
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Tt is not the form employed by either Fonte- 
melle or Marmontel, each of whom wrote 
before Paine; it is the form adopted by 
Napoleon, who spoke after him; and, 
although it would be impossible to prove 
that either the last named or Talleyrand 
(from whom no quotation has yet been 
forthcoming) found it in Paine, that author’s 
intimate association with certain phases of 
the French Revolution, in defence of which 
“The Age of Reason’ was written, renders 
at far from improbable that they had read 
it therein. ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 


The following passage may prove both 
allustrative and valuable, as recorded in the 
“Lives of Twelve Good Men’ by my late 
friend the Very Rev. John W. Burgon, Dean 
of Chichester, popularly known in Oxford 
as John Burgon of Oriel. The author of the 
saying was the Rev. Dr. Routh, President 
of Magdalen College, on whose coffin-plate 
in 1854 was recorded Atatis suze :— 

““* Every studious man in the course of a long and 
thoughtful life has had occasion to experience the 
special value of some one axiom or wrecept. Would 
you mind giving me [Burgon] the benefit of such a 
word of advice?’ He[Routh] bade me explain—evi- 
dently togain time. I quoted an instance. He nodded 
and looked thoughtful. Presently he brightened up 
and said, ‘I think, sir, since you care for the advice 
of an old man, sir, you will tind it a very good 
practice’ (here he looked me archly in the face) 
“always to verify your references, sir.’ ”—Page 38. 

JOHN PicKForD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Referring to the sublime and the ridiculous, 
the following, from a note-book of A. S. 
Pushkin (1821), is worth mentioning: ‘* Le 
général R. disait a N., affligé d’un mal d’aven- 
ture: il n'y a quwun pas du sublime au sub- 
limé.” Pushkin gives no clue to the identity 
of these persons, but N. is suggestive of a 
prominent European figure of that period ; 

ut conjecture may be wrong, as Pushkin’s 
memoranda are replete with tantalizing 
allusions. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD’s ‘ CHURCH OF Brov’ 
4108. vi. 148).—Matthew Arnold wrote of the 
Church of Brou, near Bourg-en-Bresse, before 
he had seen it and its glorious tombs. He 
misdescribes it, but the question of Savoy is 
vague, and needs to be clearly expressed 
to be answered without waste of space. 


Desmonp (108. vi. 130).—This was origin- 
ally a place name, afterwards became a 
surname, and finally was used, like other 
surnames, as a Christian name. Desmond, 
anciently written Dessemound, stands for 


the Gaelic Deas-Mumhain, which means 
South Munster. Its correlative is Thomond, 
z.e., Tuath Mumhain, North Munster. 

Jas. Puart, Jun. 


In 1329 Maurice FitzThomas or Fitz- 
gerald, afterwards Viceroy of Ireland, was 
created first Earl of Desmond, and received 
a grant of the county palatine of Kerry, with 
roval liberties therein, to be held of the 
English Crown. A. R. Bay Ley. 


Desmond was an ancient district of Ireland 
(South Munster) which included Cork and 
Kerry counties, and which gave the title of 
Earl to the Fitzgeralds. Camden says :— 

‘‘Beneath the Country of the old Luceni, lies 
Desmond, stretch’d out a long way to the South. 
It is called in Irish Deswown, and in English 
Desmond...... three several Promontories (besides 
Kerry above mentioned) shoot out with their 
crooked shores to the South-west, which the 
Inhabitants formerly called Hieriwoun, i.e., West- 
mounster” (ed. Gibson, 1722. col. 1335). 


J. Ho~tpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


Carte STREET (10S. vi. 49, 95, 115).—Near 
Stainton le Street, co. Durham, is a lane 
named Catkill Lonnin. Near it is the village 
of Newton Ketton. R. B—Rr. 


“ Mininin,” A SHELL (10 S. v. 449, 497; 
vi. 15, 77, 114).—Mr. G. W. Murray is, I 
think, mistaken in supposing (ante, p. 15) 
that there is no appearance of the possibility 
of a connexion with Spanish in the Stone- 
haven district. There is a very strong possi- 
bility of such a connexion. In one of the 
fishing villages on the south of Fife—Pitten- 
weem, it I remember rightly—the inhabitants 
are of a type quite district from those of the 
neighbouring villages, and this is accounted 
for by local tradition by the fact that the 
crew of one of the ships of the Spanish 
Armada was landed there, and many indi- 
viduals, who were either unable or disin- 
clined to leave, settled down and became 
the ancestors of this unique class of fisher- 
men. Now it should be remembered that 
the Scottish fishermen, especially on the 
east. coast, follow the herrings, and make 
the nearest port to the fishing ground for 
the time being, which possesses a fish- 
market, their head-quarters ; there is thus 
constant intercommunication amongst all 
the fishing people dwellingalong theseaboard. 
And this applies, though to a more limited 
extent, to the west coast as well, so that, 
even admitting that all intercourse with 
Spaniards had been confined to the west 
coast, it does not follow that the influence 
of that intercourse would not be felt on the 


east coast as well as on the west. It would be 
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interesting to know really to what extent the 
dialects of the localities where survivors 
from the ill-fated Armada settled were 
affected by the foreigners. So far as I am 
aware, the matter has never been gone into 
in a scientific manner. W. SAUNDERS. 

1, Summerbank, Edinburgh. 


GRANTHAM Cross (108. vi. 127).—A para- 
graph to the same effect as that contributed 
by Mr. JoHn Ropinson was cited from 
Lloyd’s Chronicle, August, 1780, in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
3 S. ix. 57, by IS. P. D. E. It is worthy of 
remark that the cautious author of ‘ Notes 
on Grantham,’ the late Rev. Benjamin 
Street, who appealed to the ‘ Annual Register’ 
as his authority, wrote of the Market Cross 
(p. 65) :— 

“It was pulled down by Mr. 
Lord of the Manor, in 1779, but an action was 
brought by the Alderman, Mr. Thomas Stanser, 
against him for the trespass, and Mr. John Man- 
ners was compelled by Mandamus to restore it in 
1780, on the grounds that Roy al Proclamations were 
wont to be made from it.’ 

Mr. Street must have misread his ‘ Register.’ 
Lloyd says that there were great rejoicings 
in the town of Grantham because of the 
verdict for the plaintiff, ‘the ringing of 
bells, cockades, and open house at the 
Grainge, the seat of Mr. Manners.” 

Both Lloyd and the Morning Post speak 
of Mr. John Stanser. It will be observed 
that Street sets him down as Thomas, and so 
he aprears in the list of Grantham aldermen 
given in the ‘ Notes ’ and in that found in 
Turnor’s ‘ History of Grantham.’ 

St. SwitHIn. 


* PopIKE ” (10 S. vi. 128).—This seems 
to be an English form of the Dutch polder- 
dijk (intreduced with dijkgraaf, dikewarden). 
and the ” pow-cike ” of the following ——. 
tion from the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ 

** Polder. There is a place called Polders between 
Sandwich and Woodnesborough.” 

* Pow-dike, a ditch cut through the fens, and 
fortified with banks of sand ; a sea or river bank.” 

The second quotation is to be found under 
‘Pool.’ It gives to ‘‘ dike”? an ambiguous 
meaning, on which I venture some remarks. 
The article inthe ‘Oxford English Dictionary ’ 
shows that “dike,” originally a ditch, ac- 
quired, about the sixteenth century, in 
England at least, the converse sense of 
“bank,” the mound raised in digging the 
ditch, and that this sense was extended to a 
loose stone-wall, and even to a hedge. Has 
the original sense become differentiated by 
the influence of the Dutch dijk, or simply 
by the ambiguity which seems inherent in 
several languages to two analogous pairs of 


John Manners, 


terms —‘“‘ditch’’ and “dike,” furrow 
and ‘ridge’? ? Usually the second of each 
pair is materially the result of making the 
first ; the excrescence of earth is the result 
ot the excavation; and the names of the 
two come to be confused, and even synony- 
mous. Thus, in French, sillon is generally 
used, by writers at least, for both ‘* furrow ’ 

and “ridge,” though billon is the proper 
term for the latter. In Latin sulcus some- 
times meant “ ridge,” and rigare appears to 
have sometimes meant to ridge as well as 
to furrow. Italian seems to have no word— 
no dictionary word, at least—for “ ridge ” ; 
Baretti only gives * spazio tra solco e solco.”” 

In Provengal sdéuco is generally “ ridge,” 

rego being ‘furrow,’ with regoun as its 
ridge, while regoun is an irrigation channel 
(ef. French rigole, and Welsh rhigol, a 
“furrow’’). In both the German furche 
and the Dutch voor there is the same am- 
bignity ; they are ‘ furrow ” (furr), but also 
“ridge.” It is, however, probable that in 
all these languages ploughmen and other 
country-folk have their distinctive terms, the 
ambiguity being in the weaker literary lan- 
guage. Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

Liverpool. 


PRESSING TO DEATH (10 S. vi. 129). —An 
instance is given ot the * peine forte et dure ’” 
in 1726 in the ‘ History of Crime in England,’ 
by Luke Owen Pike :— 


“As an instance may be mentioned the case of 
Burnworth, who was ‘arraigned at Kingston for 
murder. He stood mute, and continued to stand 
mute after the usual warning; he was remov 
according to the ancient fashion, and placed under: 
the weight. His fortitude was not equal to that 
of Strangeways, but was nevertheless sufticiently 
remarkable. For an hour and three-quarters he 
bore the torture, and sustained life and resolution 
under a pressure of nearly four hundred weight. 
At last however, he succumbed, and asked for 
mercy. He was brought back to the bar, and them 
boldly pleaded Not “Guilty, All his sufferings. 
availed him nothing; he was found guilty, and 
hanged.”—Vol. ii., 483. 


Burnworth had his thumbs tied with 
whipcord, before he underwent the severer 
punishment, which, according to the same 
authority (vol. ii. 346), “° was abolished before 
George JIT. had been twelve years on the 
throne [?.e. in 1772].” 

JOHN PickrorD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“War”: ITS OLD PRONUNCIATION (10 S. 


v. 228, 31¢; vi. 138).—The following extract 
from a_ letter written by Swift to Pope 
seems to show that we must not take Pope 
as an authority for the pronunciation in his 
The extract gives 


time of the word war. 


act 
per 


ves 
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an example of the spelling of the word 
rhyme. Swift’s letter is dated 28 June, 1715. 
I quote from an edition of the letters, pub- 
lished when Pope and Swift were alive, and 
dated 1742: — 

“T borrowed your Homer from the Bishop (mine 
is not yet landed) and read it out in two evenings. 
If it pleases others as well as me, you have got your 
end in profit and reputation: Yet I am angry at 
some bad Rhymes and Triplets, and pray in your 
next do not let - = sO many unjustifiable 

s to war and gods.’ 
re E. YARDLEY. 

Nine Men’s Morris (10 8. vi. 128).— 
Much information as to various ways ot 
playing this game is collected in Mrs. Gomme’s 
* Traditional Games,’ vol. i. pp. 414-419. 

St. SwWITHLN. 


MARRIAGE IN A SuHiFrt (10 8. vi. 127).—A 
woman whose outward adorning was simply 
a sheet, was married in Lincolnshire between 
1838 and 1844: see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1S. vol. vii. 
244 St. SwITHIn. 


CHERRY IN PLACE-NAMES (10 8. vi. 69, 
115, 136).—I observe, at the last reference, 
that mention is made of Ferguson’s ‘Teutonic 
Name-System’ (1864). J beg leave to note, 
for the benefit of those whom it may concern, 
that we can hardly expect much correctness 
in a work printed at that date. I remember 
that I once had a copy of my own ; but after 
a short time I purposely got rid of it, in order 
to avoid being misled. For instance, we are 
referred to ‘‘ the Gothic hari, Anglo-Saxon 
here, Old Norse her.’ Here are three spel- 
lings, and practically three errors. Hari is 
the Old High German form; the Gothic is 
usually given as harjis. The Old Norse form 
is herr, in which the former r belongs to the 
root, and the latterr is the nominative 
suffix. 

And he is further quoted as saying that 
this root appears in “the English Hare, 
Harre, Harry, Harrow, Charie, and Cherry. 
How an English initial ch can possibly be 
connected with a Teutonic h, he tails to 
explain. We may most confidently reject 
the ‘derivation’? of Charie and Cherry 
from the A.-S. here, an army, or any of its 
cognates ; for ch is merely a palatized c or k, 
and is therefore distinct from h. 

It is a remarkable fact that no work exists 
in English on the general subject ot place- 
names on which we can rely. Taylor’s 
‘Words and Places’ contains many correct 
derivations, but frequently breaks down, 
and cannot be trusted without further veri- 
fication. It could not be otherwise; for 
our knowledge of phonetics is of very recent 


What is meant by the happy-go-lucky 
mention of ‘‘the English Hare, Harre, 
Harry, Harrow,” I do not know. Surely 
Hare represents the A.-S. hara, a hare ; 
Harry, as a name, is the O.F. Harri, i.e. 
Henry ; and Harrow is from the A.-S. hearg, 
a heathen temple. Mere casual jumblings 
of like-sounding syllables only tend to 
ensnare the unwary. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 

Cheriton, a parish in Kent, adjoining 
Folkestone, is stated by Hasted in his 
‘History of Kent,’ vol. iii. p. 388, to have 
been written in ancient records both 
Cherington and Ceriton. Walerau and Odo 
de Ceritone held it at an early date. 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 

Sir Epwarp Hartey AND PARLIAMENT 
(10 8. vi. 126).—Edward Harley was elected 
M.P. for Herefordshire on 14 Oct. 1646, in 
the place of Humphrey Coningsby, disabled 
by two separate Resolutions of the House, 
the first on 8 May, 1643, “for bearing arms 
and being in actual war against the Parlia- 
ment,” the second on 22 Jan., 1643/4, when 
he is included among the fifty-two Royalist 
members who were disabled on that day tor 
‘betraying their trust and sitting in the 
King’s anti-Parliament at Oxford. The writ 
authorizing an election for Herefordshire in 
his stead was ordered 11 Sept., 1646. Harley 
appears to have taken his seat in December 
following ; he subscribed to the League and 
Covenant as M.P. 9 Dec., and is named for 
the first time on Committee the next day. 
A zealous Presbyterian, he became from the 
beginning of his Parliamentary course a 
foremost leader of that party in the House, 
and as such was one of the eleven members 
impeached by the army in September, 1647, 
and expelled from the House. For a short 
time after June, 1648, he was, with the rest 
of the eleven, readmitted to his seat, but was 
finally secluded—as was his father and 
colleague Sir Robert Harley—in ‘‘ Pride’s 
Purge’? December following. Under the 
Commonwealth he took no part in public 
affairs, for although returned for Hereford- 
shire to the second Parliament of the Pro- 
tectorate in 1656, he was one of the 105 
anti-Cromwellians kept out of the House by 
order of the Council of State, and did not 
again sit in Parliament until February, 1660, 
when Monck enforced the return of the 
“secluded” members. During the few 
weeks—22 Feb. to 16 March—thatthe restored 
Long Parliament remained in existence, 
Harley was an activemember, being appointed 


date. 


on the new Council of State, which continued 
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from February to May and was favourable 
to the Restoration of the King, in the pro- 
motion of which Harley took an energetic 
part. In the Convention of 1660 he again 
represented Herefordshire, but in the two 
Parliaments of 1661-79 and March- 
July, 1679, he sat for Radnor. In the last 
two Parliaments of Charles II., 1679-81 and 
1681, and also in thefirst three of William III., 


1689-90, 1693-95 (by election), and 1695-98 | 


he again represented his first love. Alto- 
gether from the date of his first election in 
1646 to his final withdrawal from Parliament 
through advanced age, there was an interval 
of fifty-two years, more than thirty of which 
he had actually held a seat inten Parliaments. 
At his death on Dee. 8, 1700, he must have 
been nearly the last survivor of the famous 
Long Parliament. W. D. PINK. 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Landed 
Gentry of Great Britain. By Sir Bernard Burke, 
Ulster King of Arms, and Ashworth P. Burke. 
Eleventh Edition. (Harrison & Sons.) 

Six years have elapsed since the last edition was 

issued of this important and exhaustive guide to the 

herald, the genealogist, and the historian. Less 
than half that time has passed, however, since the 
appearance of the ‘Landed Gentry of Ireland,’ 

which has during recent years developed into a 


supplementary work. When in 18383 the first 
edition saw the light under the title of ‘A 


Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Com- 
moners of Great Britain and Ireland,’ by John 
Burke, few could have foreseen the dimensions to 
which it was to reach, or the authority it was to 
assume. Thanks to the improvements effected by 
Sir Bernard Burke, and in later days by Mr. 
Ashworth P. Burke, it has risen to a position unique 
in genealogical works, and is an_ unfailing and 
infallible guide to what may be called the untitled 
nobility of the kingdom. It is inevitable that from 
each successive issue names of county families 
should disappear. If, as we are disposed to believe, 
such instances are in the present case more than 
usually numerous, it seems hkely that the influences 
of the death-duties are responsible for the change. 
In some cases, indeed, this is certainly the case. 
Few alterations of importance are noticeable in the 
appearance of the latest issue, a successive course 
of emendation in previous editions having left room 
for no further improvements. Some extension is 
apparent in the armorial bearings, which are 
derived principally from ex-libris. Under ‘Sheridan 
of Frampton Court’ we have the full and brilliant 
pedigree of the Sheridans recently traced in the 
third volume of 7'he Ancestor, with its numerous 
literary associations. The nearest we get to 
William Shakespeare is under ‘ Ramsay-Farfax- 
Lucy of Charlecote,’ where appears the name of 
Sir Thomas Lucy, knighted in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, who is said to have prosecuted Shakespeare 


for stealing his deer, and is supposed to be: 
satirized as Justice Shallow. Under ‘Congreve of 
Congreve’ appears the mention of Richard Con- 
greve, the dramatist. Cases of such direct trans- 
mission of names are few, however, and celebrated 
names in this work, as in the * Peerage ’* to which it 
is an indispensable supplement, not seldom bafile: 
research. Three generations of Burkes have con- 
tributed to lift the work to the pinnacle it now 
occupies. Sufticiently arduous is the task of main- 
taining an ascendancy it has long enjoyed. Mean- 
while the attention now bestowed upon genealogy 
and the rapid publication of family histories add to 
the extent as well as the importance of the whole. 
The work remains monumental in labour, and is a 
record to which we say with some contidence 
nothing in any other country corresponds. 


Studies in Roman History. By FE. G. Hardy, M.A. 
(Swan Sonnenschein. ) 

Dr. Harpy’'s ‘Christianity and the Roman Govern- 
ment’ was ackuowledged on its tirst appearance as 
an important boon to scholarship. It appears now 
ina second edition, aneemnaniel by some contribu- 
tions on points connected with early Roman 
history, including the movements of the Legions,. 
and the Provincial Consilia, reprinted from 7'he 
English Historical Review, a portion of the intro- 
duction by the author to Plutarch’s lives of Otho: 
and Galba, an account of a Bodleian MS. of 
Pliny’s Letters to Trajan, and other matters. 
These things add greatly to the value of a work,,. 
the opening chapters of which are of extreme im- 
portent. For a time the Christians were treated 
»y the Romans with a philosophical indifference: 
into which entered some element of contempt. As: 
religious enthusiasts they attracted little attention. 
Their fanaticism took, however, anti-social forms,,. 
which made them the Nihilists of their day. When 
cognizance was first taken of their proceedings they 
were recognized as a society whose principles might 
be regarded as ‘todinm humani generis.” Such 
views are, of course, to be found in Mommsen and 
other writers, German as well as English. No- 
where are they, however, more clearly expressed or: 
more eloquently defended. The only desideratum: 
is a translation of the numerous extracts in German 
and Greek. Latin may pass, but in a work 
intended for general perusal, a knowledge of the: 
other languages can scarcely be presumed. 

A Handbook of Legal Medicine. By William: 
Sellers, M.D. (Manchester, University Press.) 
WRITTEN by one who is at the same time a doctor: 
of medicine and a barrister of the Northern Circuit, 
this volume constitutes the fourteenth of the pub- 
lications of the University of Manchester, and 
consists of an attempt to popularize the informa- 
tion supplied in the later editions of Taylor's: 
standard treatise on ‘ Medical Jurisprudence.’ The: 
utility of a work of the class would have been more 
evident when, above a generation ago, what seemed 
an epidemic of poisoning set in. It may even now 
be specially useful to coroners who are not members 
of the medical profession, as well as to counsel 
generally who are debarred from consulting more: 
important works. It is written with much clear- 
ness, and is accompanied by useful diagrams. In 
addition to its bearing upon poisons, it has im- 
portant chapters on wounds, pregnancy, infanticide, 
rape, insanity, &c. It should have a place in the 


library of every practising barrister and justice of 
the peace. 
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The Shakespeare Symphony : an Introduction to the 
Ethics of the Elizabethan Drama. By Harold 
Bayley. (Chapman & Hall.) 


As a contribution to an important and a difficult 
subject this book has both interest and value. In 
the study of the Elizabethan drama what most arrest 
attention are coincidences of thought and expression. 
So remarkable are these that it looks as if one great 
and all-pervading spirit supervised and animated 
the whole. The idea that such an informing spirit 
is found in Bacon is regarded in orthodox circles as 
the most damnable heresy of the day. To this con- 
clusion point, however, the resemblances which 
Mr. Sever has so assiduously collected. Many of 
these have little value, being the commonplace of 
acute and observant minds. Others cannot, how- 
ever, be so dismissed. A common origin may fre- 
quently, but not always, be found in classical 
sources. The book constitutes most suggestive and 
edifying matter for reflection and comment. 


Gammer Gurton’s Needle. (Published by Gibbings 

& Co. for the Early English Drama Society.) 
Unper the supervision of Mr. John S. Farmer a 
scholarly edition of the first old English comedy, 
long attributed to Bishop Still of Bath and Wells, 
forms the first volume of the ‘‘ Museum Dramatists,” 
a new feature in the Early English Drama. In 
more than one collection of our early drama this 
quaint illustration of English humour is found. In 
a single volume, as well as in so convenient a shape, 
and with such a wealth of illustrative erudition, it 
is not accessible. A reduced facsimile of the title- 
age of the original is supplied from the British 

useum copy, and the bone is one to gladden the 
heart of the bibliophile. In his introduction Mr. 
Farmer is permitted to quote the argument as to 
date and authorship of Mr. Henry Bradley, who 
favours the ascription to Mr. William Stevenson, 
fellow of Christ’s College from 1559 to 1561. 


Mr. Wo. RossetT! has privately issued classified 
lists, with the dates, of the writings of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. These are arranged under three heads : 
writings with dates actual or approximate; the 
same in quasi - alphabetical order; and again in 
order of date. The value and interest of such a 
classification. which so far as it extends is autho- 
ritative, are vg eh and the opuscule, which is 
limited to one hundred copies, is likely to rank 
among the rarer and more cherished Rossettiana. 


Tue third volume of ‘Book-Auction Records’ 
will be published on the 30th inst. It will contain 
upwards of 15,000 records from the whole of the 
ninety sales of which the season 1905-6 was com- 
prised. It will alsocontain an unpublished portrait 
of Dr. Garnett, with reminiscences and a_biblio- 
graphy of his works, from authentic sources; and 
an account of the oldest Free Public Library in 
England, dating from 1686, with a view of it. 


BooksELLeRS’ CATALOGUES—SEPTEMBER. 


ALL interested in the literature of railways should 
— a copy of Mr. Edward Baker’s (of Birming- 
ham) ‘Railroadiana.’ This contains fifteen hundred 
items, all relating to the origin, rise, and develop- 
ment of railways. The collection has taken over 
twenty years to accumulate, and some of the works 
are very scarce. We note afew items. Report of 
the suggested route of the Newcastle and Carlisle 


Railway, 1825, 3/. 3x.; ‘Post Office Railway 
Directory,’ 1848 (contains facts respecting every 
authorized railway, with a full history of the lives of 
Hudson, Carr Glyn, Robert Stephenson, and others),. 
10s. 6d.; Bourne's ‘ History of the Great Western,’ 
1846, 3/. 3s.; Hill’s ‘ Utility of a Railway from Leeds. 
to Selby,’ with a supplement to show that horses 
would be better than locomotives on the Manchester 
and Selby Railways—he states that “‘it is not safe 
to work locomotives in the dark (at night),” Leeds,. 
1827-9, 2/. 2s. Under ‘Atmospheric Railways’ is. 
Mann’s ‘New Method of Propelling Locomotive 
Machines,’ 21]s., 1830 (his machines cost 1,500/. 
each; ‘‘he could send a 2 ewt. railway steam 
carriage from Liverpool to Manchester for one- 
penny) ; Clegg and Samuda’s ‘ Atmospheric Rail- 
way, 1840, 10s. 6 This the first atmospheric 
system put into practical use was on the Birming- 
ham, Bristol, and Thames Junction Railway in 
June and July, 1840. Under Bradshaw there is, of 
course, much of interest, including ‘Map of the 
Railways,’ with tables, 1839, 2/. 2s. ; ‘ Railway Com- 
pa 1843, 1844, 1845, 2ly. each; ‘ Descriptive 
xuide to South Eastern,’ by E. L. Blanchard, 1846,. 
2/, 2s. The list includes a large number of maga- 
zines and journals. There is the pioneer of the 
railway press, The Railway Magazine, of which 
Herapath became editor and proprietor in 1836,. 
Vols. I.-VI., 1836-9, 3/. 38; The Railway Chronicle, 
1845-7, 25s. To the question ‘Is there to be a rail- 
way crisis?” the reply given was, ‘‘ No; a mania 
exists now, but it isnot a railway mania, it is only a 
prospectus mania.” Under America is a collection 
of eighteen Engineers’ and Directors’ Reports of 
Early American Railroads, 1849-54, in one volume,. 


Messrs. Browne & Browne, Newcastle-on-Tyne,. 
in their Catalogue No. 84, have Cruikshank’s Table 
Book, 1845, 6/., in monthly parts, as issued, and all 
the advertisements; Pierce Egan’s ‘ Life in London,” 
full calf, 1821, 8/. Under America are some rare 
items. These include ‘Strange News from Virginia, 
being a full and true account of the life and death 
of Nathaniel Bacon,’ London, 1677, 25/., it is a small 
eae of eight pages bound in morocco by 

iviere ; ‘India Christiana,’ Boston, 1721, 8/. 15s. 
‘The Negro,’ by Morgan Godwyn, London, 1680, 5/- 
There are some choice Bewicks, ‘ sop,’ 1818, 8/. 8s. 
1818, 12/. 12s.; ‘Select Fables,’ 1820, 10/. 
Under Byron are his Poems (on his domestic: 
circumstances), very rare, having been rigidly 
suppressed 1816, 40s.; this contains the poem, ‘* Fare 
thee well.” There is a long run of Herapath’s 
Magazine, 14 vols., 1835-45, 12/. The maps and 
plans are of historical value, and the advertise- 
ments, which have all been preserved, are of special 
interest. Other items include Milton’s translation 
from the Latin of ‘Letters Patent of the Election of 
the present King of Poland,’ 1674, 10/. This was 
Milton’s last published work. The first edition of 
‘In Memoriam,’ 1850, is 5/.; and Strickland’s ‘Queens: 
of England,’ 8 vols., calf extra, 1882, 7/. 7s. 


Messrs. Bull & Auvache have Pickering’s. 
splendid reprints of the Common Prayer Books 
from Edward VI. to Victoria, 7 vols., folio, 10/. 10s. 
1844; ‘Biblia Sacra Latina,’ Zainer’s extremely rare 
edition, 1480,28/.; Hakluyt, 1598-1600, very rare, 25/.; 
a Set of Muratori’s Works, 25 vols. in 28, 1733-51, 35/. 
Other items include Scheuchzer’s ‘ Physique Sacree 
ou Histoire-Naturelle de la Bible,’ 1732-7, 8 vols. 


folio, crimson morocco, 7/. 7s.; Philobiblon Society,. 
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-of Marlborough, 1731, 20s. 


-of * Hudibras,’ 1663-4, 6/. 6s. ; 
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19 vols., 15/.; a complete set of Spalding Club 
Books, 34 vols., 4to, 9/. ; Arber’s * Transcript of the 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company,’ privately 
printed, 1875-94, 18/. 

Mr. James Coleman, of Tottenham, has a number 
-of deeds relating to the Angell, Barrymore, Faunt- 
leroy, Hans Sloane, Penn, and other tamilies. 
Among them is a grant of one acre of waste land at 
Wimbledon, at four shillings yearly by the Duchess 
Other items include 
House of Lords cases, estate maps, pedigrees, 


autographs, &c. Among books we note Bacon’s 


works, with Life by Dr. Rawley, 1671, 50s. ; an old 
Phisicke Booke, 1599, 5/. 10s. There are also some 


early volumes of the newspaper. 


Our old friend Mr. Bertram Dobell has, as 
usual, many rarities. These include Carey’s Life in 
Paris, 1822, 22/. 10s. ; the first genuine 12mo edition 
harles Lamb’s * John 
Woodvil,’ the tirst edition, entirely uncut, with 
inscription, ** With C. Lamb’s best regards,” 1802, 
40/. There is also the first collected edition of 
Lamb’s Works, with inscription, ** Robert Southey, 
Esq., from the Author,” 2 vols., 12mo, boards, 1818, 
15/. ; tirst edition of Milton's ‘ Britain,’ 1670, 9/. 9s. ; 
Shirley's Poems, 1646, 12/. 12s.; Beaumont and 
Fletcher's ‘ The Wild-Goose Chase,’ 1652, 15/. 15s. ; 
Shelley’s ‘Rosalind and Helen,’ 1819, 8/. 8s. (this 
copy is the one sent by Shelley’s instructions to 
Leigh Hunt); Keats’s ‘Endymion,’ 1818, 30/.: 
Hazlitt’s ‘ Liber Amoris,’ 1823, 4/7. 10s. There is a 
collection of books illustrated by Cruikshank, 
including a large-paper copy of * London Characters,’ 
1829, 10/.. In the general portion of the catalogue 
we find Hogg’s ‘Life of Shelley,” Moxon, 1858, 


‘9/, 2s.; second edition of ‘Sketches by Boz,’ 3 vols., 


1836-7, 3/. 10s.; Fitzgerald’s Euphranor,’ first 
edition, Pickering, 1851, 2/. 12s.; Purcell’s * Orpheus 
Britannicus,’ 2 vols., 1698-1702, 5/.; Byron’s * Hours 
of Idleness,’ 1807, 3/. 3s. 

Mr. John Jeffery has the first edition of Dr. 

Watts’s ‘ Hymns and Spiritual Songs,’ 1707, price 
30/.. This copy has a library stamp. The first 
edition of the ‘Olney Hymns,’ 1779, is 25s. On 
first page under Quakers are several works of 
interest, including Francis Howgil’s * Popish In- 
quisition newly erected in New England,’ 1676, 
Jl. 5s.; and Besse’s ‘Sutferings of the I = called 
Quakers,’ 1753, 2/. 2s.; a catalogue of Friends’ Books, 
1708, 7s. 6¢. Under Robert Cooper is a collection 
of 19 tracts, including some by Holyoake, 1852-3, 
3s. 6d.; *‘ Historia Mundi, or Mercator’s Atlas,’ 1635, 
3/. 3s. Under Napoleon is ‘An Act for the more 
effectually detaining in custody Napoleon Bona- 
parte.’ 1816, 3s. Under The Congo a collection of 
samphlets. These include Twiss’s ‘ International 
Protectorate,’ ‘Can the Independent Chiefs cede to 
any private individual the whole or part of their 
States, with Sovereign Rights, &c.?’ Letters 
relating to interviewing the Kine of the Belgians, 
&c., 1883-5, 2/. 2s. 

Mr. E. Menken’s Catalogue, No. 170, contains a 
vortion of the library of the late Dr. Garnett. 
‘here are two portraits on the cover, one of them 

being the doctor at work in his study. The books 
contain his book-plate. These include a set of the 
Philobiblon Society, 20 vols., only 100 copies 
printed, 1854-84, 22 gs.; Allibone, 4/. 10s.; Byron, 
edited by Coleridge and Prothero, large paper, only 
250 copies printed, 13 vols. 4to, 10/. 10s., 1898-19 
Chaucer, 1687, 3/. 10s.; first edition of ‘ The Friend,’ 


| OF, 6d., ‘‘orders and all communications to be 


addressed to 8. 'T. Coleridge, Grasmere, Kendal”; 
Pepys’s * Diary,’ Wheatley, 4/. 10s.; a handsome set 
of * Cornhill,’ 1860-81, 4/. 4s.; Bowen’s ‘ Britannia 
Depicta,’ a choicely coloured copy with most of the 
coats of arms emblazoned, 1724, 2/. 2s.; ‘The 
Huguenot Garland,’ edited by Julia De Vaynes, 
only 50 copies printed for private circulation, 1890, 
12s. Gd.; * Walpole’s Letters,’ Peter Cunningham’s 
edition, 5/. 15s.; Bibliographical Society, 8/. 8s.; a 
copy of the Bible, with Apocrypha and Sternhold and 
Hopkins’s Psalms, 60 plates by Sturt, 1663, 3/. 3s., 
bound in early English olive morocco. 

Messrs. Probsthain & Co.’s Oriental Catalogue 
No. X. has over seven hundred items, almost all 
relating to Travels, History, Literature, Language, 
and Art of Japan. We just note a few items. A 
complete set of **Sacred Books of the East,” edited 
by Max Miiller, 49 vols., 24/.; Transactions of the 
Japan Society, 5 vols., 3/. 16s.; Douglas's ‘ Catalogue 
of the Japanese Books and MSS. in the British 
Museum,’ 1898, 1/. 10s.; Leech’s * Butterflies from 
China, Japan, and Corea,’ 9/. 9s.; ‘Selected Relies of 
Japanese Art,’ edited by S. Tajima, 10 vols., 25/.; 
vieces from the Korin School,’ Vols. L., IL., 
and IV., 10/. 10s. Vol. ILL. will be published later. 
There are several albums of original water-colour 
drawings, and under colour prints are Sugakw’s. 
All of his are stated to be rare. There are also a 
number of Japanese illustrated books. The cata- 
logue is a very interesting one. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following. 
notices 

Ox all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the oe contributors are requested to 
mut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Sending, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

J. Curtis Disraeli’s Runnymede Letters ”).— 
They were edited by Mr. Francis Hitchman in 1885, 
and published by Bentley & Son. You can perhaps 
get a copy through Messrs. Macmillan. 

Hove (“I expect to pass through ”).—See 10S. i. 
247, 316, 355, 433 ; v. 393, 498. 

N. HeRBERT SpcurDENS (‘ Mangel Wurzel”).— 
According to the ‘N.E.D.’ the prevalent but 
corrupted form of mangold-wurzel : mangold, beet ; 


wurzel, root. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers””—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
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Lane, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (SEPTEMBER). 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 
ON HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, RELIGION, AND 
TRAVELS IN VARIOUS ORIENTAL COUNTRIES. 

Contents :—General, including Periodicals — The Near 
East, Turkey, Asia Minor—Africa—Egypt—Arabia—Persia 
and Afghanistan — British India, Burma and Ceylon— 
Australia, New Zealand, &c.—Supplement. 

Also a ROUGH LIST of some Second-hand Books on the 
Languages and Literature of Asia, Africa, Turkey, including 
some Books on Biblical Literature. 

Sent gratis on application to 


LUZAC & CO, 
Foreign and Oriental Booksellers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page). 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


NEW LIST OF REMAINDERS, including Lifeand Letters 
of Frederick Walker, A.R.A.—Hamilton’s 14th Hussars 
—Mathew’s Eaglehawk and Crow—The Anwiar-i-Suhailf, 
trans. Wollaston—Elworthy’s Evil Eye, &c. 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAPS, &c., 
relating to the Guianas, Brazil, Venezuela, Peru, Chili, 
Argentina, Patagonia, Falkland Isles, &c. 72 pages. 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, &c., ON INDIA, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malay Archipelago, Japan, China, Persia, 
Central Asia, &c. MARCH, 1906. 100 pp. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, | 


LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


EENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. . 
THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 


72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free upon 
application. 


LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


‘THOMAS THORP, 


Second-Hand Bookseller, 
4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.€. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
BOOK AUCTION RECORDS. ‘re Bookseller's 
vade mecum. Vol. IL for the Season 1904-5, contains 
15,751 Records of Scarce Books, 4 Plates—viz., Puttick & 
Simpson’s Auction Room; Bodleian Library Copy of the 
First Folio Shakespeare; a Sale at Sotheby’s; and the 
| House of Aldus Manutius at Venice, from a Drawing by 
| Charles Martin in 1879. Also, 4 Supplements, containing 
Reminiscences of Sotheby’s during 38 years; Account of 
Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich; Account of the Bodleian 
Shakespeare ; Revisals of Current Bibliographical Errors ; 
Analytical Guides to Booksellers’ Catalogues, &c. Price 
ll. 1s. in cloth, and also issued in Quarterly Parts, alpha- 
betieally arranged for instantaneous reference. The Atheneum 
declares it to be “invaluable.” The Saturday Review says 
it is ‘‘the work of a man who is master of his subject.” The 
| Publishers’ Weekly, New York, says “it is unrivalled in its 
tield in England.” Vol. II. will be sent post free on inspec- 
| tion, on application. —-KARSLAKE & CO., 35, Pond Street, 
Hampstead, London. 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


WILL BE PLEASED TO ADD 


YOUR NAME 


TO THEIR LIST OF 
BOOK COLLECTORS 
On receipt of a post card. 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E. 


TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS. 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
SEPTEMBER CATALOGUE, 


_ Containing some 7,000 Titles of SECOND-HAND 
| and NEW REMAINDER BOOKS in ALL 
| BRANCHES of LITERATURE, showing Re- 

ductions in Prices of 40 per cent. to 80 per cent., 


IS NOW READY, and will be sent post free upon 
application to 


Wz. H. Smith & Son, 
| 186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 

Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. A)l books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Oftice by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 
3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


ONE Vol. ... ee 0 7 0 0 0 

TWO Vols. ... 010 6 6 6 

FOUR Vols. 014 0 0 0 

FIFTEEN Vols. ... 3.0 0 5 5 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 


For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 
12 Months 


ONE Vol. .. 

TWO Vols. ... 

THREE Vols, 

FOUR Vols. sae 

TWELVE Vols. ... 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 

THREE Vols. ... 012 0 L110 
SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Entitling Subscribers to Exchange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 


Books may be exchanged through the PakceL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any’ 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE : 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Pri 
J. EW FRANCIS, Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Uhancery Lane, Saturday, September 1, 
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